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Editorial. 


HE king is dead. Long live the king. On Friday 
night at 11.45 Edward VII. was king and em- 
peror. Fifteen minutes later it was announced 
that George V. reigned in his stead. One of 
the last utterances attributed to the late king 

was, ‘Well, it is all over, but I think I have done my 
duty.” In regard to his behavior and conduct since he 
ascended the throne of Great Britain and India that 
will be the well-nigh unanimous verdict of all Europe. 
Probably the life of a well-beloved sovereign is part of 
the price which the people of his realm are now paying 
for the revision of the constitution which is going on. 
King Edward was anxious not merely for the perpetuity 
of his dynasty, but much more for the welfare of the 
people. His political activities$were maintained until 
within three days of his death, and they, it is believed, 
were followed by wearisome nights. It is said that the 
peace of Europe hangs now in the balance, greatly dis- 
turbed by his death. But it may be that peace is made 
more secure, for any power that should take advantage 
of this sad episode to make war upon England would earn 
the scorn of mankind. 
Od 


THERE has been much speculation concerning the pos- 
sibility and even the probability that Col. Roosevelt 
would offer to act as a mediator between the rulers of 
Germany and England with an effort to relieve the ten- 
sion between the two countries. While there is no prob- 
ability of his doing anything of the kind, he used his 
opportunity in Christiania in such a way that his opinions 
will be known in both countries in advance of his coming. 
He made his usual plea for preparation and self-defence, 
but only as a preface to wise suggestions concerning the 
maintenance of the peace of the world. His proposi- 
tions were reasonable,—they might easily be adopted, 
and, if carried out, would make it certain that no great 
war would ever again be waged between Western na- 
tions. What may happen when Japan and China are 
fully developed and united no one can prophesy. All 
Eastern Asia may some day be in arms against the rest 
of the world. z 


Tue Old Centre Church of New Haven, Conn., has 
united with the Davenport Church, and a new form of 
admission to membership will be substituted for the forms 
heretofore used. But the Congregationalist, to quell the 
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fears of those who have heard that the church had thrown 
overboard its creed and become Unitarian, says that the 
proposed action “is in entire harmony with historic 
Congregationalism.”’ It is well known that there has 
been much unrest in many of the leading Congregational 
churches, east and west, and a desire that the ancient 
creeds and forms which have been sacredly preserved as 
relics of antiquity should no longer be imposed upon the 
hearts and consciences of those who desire to be church 
members. Steps have been taken to relieve conscien- 
tious people who were not willing to profess the ancient 
creeds. One of the foremost Congregational ministers 
_ proposed changes which were adopted on the ground 
that a church showld not impose terms of admission 
which would exclude men and women who would be 
freely admitted at the gate of heaven. He thought those 
who were good enough to be saved were good enough 
to be church members. 


wt 


WHILE the new terms of admission to Congregational 
churches affirm allegiance to the Lord Jesus Christ as 
the revealer of the character and will of God, they do not 
assert any of the doctrines which were the principal cause 
of the Unitarian protest a hundred years ago. The 
Trinity is left undefined: nothing is said about original 
sin, total depravity, or eternal punishment. The pastor 
of the Centre Church of New Haven says, “A candidate 
for church membership will not and ought not to be asked 
to assent to the dogmatic statements which are sometimes 
imposed as tests of fitness for admission into the Christian 
Church.” 

ed 


OBJECTION is made by Roman Catholic officials in 
Boston to the work of the Methodists in Rome because 
they carry on a campaign of proselyting. We know 
nothing and care nothing about the quarrel between the 
Roman Catholics and Methodists in Italy, but the charge 
that they are proselyting is simply ridiculous when we 
call to mind the fact that in all parts of the country there 
are missions of which the avowed purpose is the con- 
version of non-Catholics. It was recently stated that 
there were seventy-four missionaries in this country de- 
voted to this work. They have held fifteen thousand 
meetings and claim to have converted over twenty-eight 
thousand Protestants. They offer their services in many 
ways to Protestants without conditions, educating their 
children and inviting them to various retreats where 
they may find rest and refreshment at the expense of 
the Catholic Church. Are the Methodists doing more 
to proselyte than these Roman Catholics are doing? 


a 


THE mistake made by that eminent person, the Span- 
ish secretary of the papal office at Rome, was in making 
, an exception in the case of Col. Roosevelt that he did 
not make in the case of hundreds of other Protestants 
in Rome who were asking for an audience. After they 
had sufficiently humiliated themselves by assuming the 
dress and manner prescribed by the master of ceremonies, 
no further questions were asked, he taking it for granted 
that they would behave as ladies and gentlemen should. 
Of Col. Roosevelt he required a pledge that, after he 
had met the Holy Father, he would do nothing that 
would be offensive to him. The truth is that the pope 
was as anxious for the interview as the colonel was, and 
that the only insult that was offered (Archbishop O’Con- 
nell to the contrary, notwithstanding) was the uncalled- 
for pledge proposed by the papal secretary. 
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Epwarp VII. has made a record surpassed by mo — 


British king during the last two hundred years. While 
he was Prince of Wales, scandalmongers were busy with 
his name because he was devoted to pleasure-seeking in 
all the ways that were open to the nobility of the land 
and approved by public sentiment. What lay behind 
this was merely suspicion, and was for the most part 
suggested by the malignity of political agitators. The 
best evidence of his freedom from gross vices may be 
found in the personal affection for him which Gladstone 
always felt and expressed. Since his accession to the 
throne he has disappointed both friends and enemies 
by the wisdom of his course, by his courage, and his in- 
fluence as a peacemaker among the nations. When the 
ezar went to Paris, he was surrounded by a wall of steel 
to guard him from assassination. King Edward has 
appeared openly on the boulevards, and by everybody 
has been treated as a personal friend who was not ever 
stared at to his discomfort. 
be pointed out which showed him hostile to the best in- 
terests of his own nation and the rest of the world. 


a 


PEOPLE are anxiously inquiring whether this, that, or 
the other thing is religion and essential to the work of 
the Church. Now the work of the Church is intended 
and adapted to call out the highest thought and feeling 
of the worshipper and turn them into the channels of 
action. Any good purpose, no matter what, any good 
thought or feeling, carried out to its final application, 
will, of necessity, draw the worker into the atmosphere 
of religion and bring him into harmony with the ideals 
which the Church represents. 


Defacing the Landscape. 


In many cities and States ordinances and laws have 
been passed restricting the placarding of streets, high- 
ways, fields, and buildings with advertisements. We do 
not know a case where a painted or printed sign of any 
kind advertising wares for sale is sufficiently beautiful 
in itself to be a compensation for that which it shuts out, 
whether it be in the landscape or in the skyline. It is 
difficult to reach all the offenders by law because many 
of the most offensive signs which are strung along the 
railway lines, across the country, and on all well-travelled 
highways are on private property. The owners of land, 
barns, and other outbuildings are often so insensible to 
the beauty that surrounds them that they are willing to 
make their ill-kept buildings and half-tilled farms more 
vulgar and unattractive than they were before the bill- 
boards and broadsides appeared. It is a comfort to know 
that many of the things advertised are out of date, and 
many of the advertising firms have lost money by their 
operations as well as credit among intelligent people. 
If in some way it could be made known that the general 
public will not purchase things advertised in this way, 
reforms would speedily come. 

The offensive things mentioned above might be made 
into a parable of human life, for the defacement of 
the landscape and of things precious in human life is 
not confined to these vulgar aspects of business. Going 
into a green field surrounded by beautiful trees, we were 
once shocked by seeing painted upon a large rock the 
injunction, “Prepare to meet thy God.” ‘This was the 
work of some ardent religionist who was entirely un- 
conscious that this was a holy place. God was there, 
although he knew it not, else he would not have intruded 
in that sacred place with his vulgar application of a ven- 
erable injunction. 

But this offence, like the other one mentioned abo 


As a ruler no act of his can | 
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is also an external symptom and passing example of that 


which lies deeper in the character. The defacement of 
human society which may be observed in many aspects 
of the drama, in literature, in art, is quite as evident, 
quite as vulgar, and much more disastrous than anything 
which affects the external features of the city and the 
landscape. ‘The ostentatious display of wealth, public 
disregard of decency and modesty, and an open display 
of vicious luxury, mark a defacement of that which the 
Apostle Paul described as one of the noblest structures 
upon the earth, a temple which, if not devoted to the 
service of its builder, was desecrated and debased. 

As one rides in railway trains and street cars, or mingles 
with the multitude that crowd the pavements of a large 
city, one dominant impression made by the people he 
sees is that few of them show by their carriage, their 
manners, atid the expression of their faces that they are 
living up to their best. Most men and women who 
have come to middle life look as if they had not fulfilled 
the promise of their youth. They are not so handsome 
as they ought to be, and would be if they lived wisely 
and well. ‘Their aspect is not so cheerful as it would be 
if they had kept company with cheerful thoughts and 
fine ideals, and even in the things which promote and 
maintain health they seem not to have mastered the art 
of living. The wonder is where all the good people come 
from, but it is still more surprising that a greater number 
should not see that by the things they hope for, work for, 
and fight for they are lowering the standard of their own 
lives and writing upon their own faces the story of their 
defeat and failure, when they might take example from 
those who through patient continuance in well-doing at- 
tain to glory, honor, and eternal life. 


Roman Decay and Protestant Disabilities. 


It is to be presumed that most patrons of the Register 
read Mr. Gilmore’s admirable summary of McCabe’s 
volume on the “Decay of the Church of Rome,’’ which 
appeared in arecent issue. It would be well for them now 
to turn to the volume itself. They might not find it as 
fascinating as Macaulay’s page, or wholly pleasant to 
contemplate the waning influence of an institution so 
ancient and so venerable. Still they would have deal- 
ing with a strong and candid mind and with facts 
that enlighten, if they do not charm. In another aspect, 
too, the Protestant will find satisfaction in this volume. 
It yields suggestion of light shining in darkness and the 
darkness at last comprehending it. ‘[o Protestant minds 
the Catholic Church is a splendid anachronism. We 
have been willing to see her part with her temporal power: 
though the spectacle be sad, we cannot be wholly dis- 
pleased at the weakening of her spiritual thrall. 

But, while Protestants mark the decline of Catholicism, 
how of Protestantism in Catholic eyes? While we tell 
of Catholic decay, is Protestantism all vigor and bloom? 
Unhappily a rejoinder to this volume might tell a tale 
hardly less dolorous, and that without broad research, 
but by collating from our denominational organs. We 
are wont to look to the Methodists for confidence and 
enthusiasm, but even to them the kingdom cometh not 
with such observation as they wish. The Baptists are 
not satisfied with the outlook. Congregationalists, Presby- 
terians, Episcopalians with brave hope mingle anxious 
confessions. From many quarters come the like reports, 
congregations falling off, churches declining, young men of 
ability declining the ministry of the Word. ‘These re- 
ports deftly organized might countervail this volume with 
a hardly less lugubrious tale. A decaying Catholicism 
succeeded by a vigorous and aggressive Protestantism 
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might have a look of promise; but, if Protestantism be 
decaying, too, it becomes us to be modest in our hopes. 

However, it is possible on either side to exaggerate 
decay. A plant may be unthrifty in its foliage, yet very 
much alive in its root, and in religious bodies the like con- 
dition is met. Both Catholicism and Protestantism have 
great possibilities of renewal, and for many generations 
yet will doubtless compete for the allegiance of Chris- 
tendom. In this competition Protestantism has one 
great advantage: it is the more open to new light, and so 
has the stronger hold upon progressive intelligence. 
On the other hand we are without the possibility of com- 
prehensive organization, a conglomerate of denomina- 
tions, rather than a Church, animated by a common spirit 
and directed toa common end. If the many reports are 
true, however, our chief concern is with our ministry. If 
young men of ability will not steadily recruit it, our out- 
look is grave. Our chief reliance is not upon the priestly 
function, but the prophetic word; and, if we are to pros— 
per, it must be through a ministry capable of this. Now 
the conditions offered by a majority of our Protestant 
churches are in two particulars anything but inviting 
to the young man of promise. Such a young man will 
have the stirrings of ambition within him which ask a 
career, and our Protestant churches, as the field of a 
career, wear a doubtful look. Courage and devotion 
may undertake them and prosper reasonably in them: 
this, however, is but one side of the picture, and the 
young man unhappily sees the other side. He may be 
eager and uncommercialized; the pittance he may be 
compelled to subsist upon may not deter him; his spirit 
may be equal to small place and obscurity. When, how- 
ever, he contemplates the great disappointed, once as 
young and as eager and as capable as himself, victims 
very largely of unrest in our churches, what wonder that 
he sees in the issue the probability of no career to speak 
of, at best a half dozen beginnings. To do anything he 
must have a foothold somewhere; and how shall he stand 
secure where so many found quicksand? ‘This restless- 
ness, beyond a doubt, is most inimical to our ministry. 
Through it we are jeopardizing that leadership in the 
world to which we have thought ourselves commissioned. 
And it is needless. Judge Hoar once said he should as 
soon think of his wife’s leaving him as his minister. And, 
if one will know the experience behind that remark, let him 
visit the old church in Concord, Mass., and read on a tablet 
the names of twelve ministers since 1636. Twelve min- 
isters only in two hundred and seventy-four years! If he 
pushes inquiry how so few, he may learn that it is not 
through miracles of grace in the pulpit, but through 
common sense in the pews. And the multiplication of 
our sects, this, too, is most unfriendly to our ministry. 
Truth is, we are tiring of denominations. And not 
merely tiring: as sects multiply and multiply, and the 
robe of Christ is cut into smaller and smaller pieces, a 
sense of the unseemliness of it all steals upon us. A man 
may be a Christian without belonging to a sect, a very 
earnest and devoted one, but he can enter the Protestant 
ministry only through the sectarian doorway; and what 
wonder that the young man asks, Is this worth while? 
We think complacently of the Catholic priest, the dep- 
rivations required of him, the freedom which he sur- 
renders. Yet behind him is the great body to which he 
belongs, in which sects are unknown, whose claims are 
cosmopolitan, of whose efficiency he is certain, of whose 
history he is proud. In our Protestant division a kin- 
dred feeling is scarcely possible. 

However, while these limitations are grave, there are 
indications that we are becoming conscious of their 
gravity, and, as this consciousness becomes vivid, we shall 
find a way through them. And who knows but the awak- 
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ening to the wiser mind may be through the provocatives 
of that old Church whose aggressions Protestantism 
came to withstand? 


Comradeship in the Life of the Spirit. 


For each individual human being there is the great 
contrast between the inner world and the outer world, 
between all that is his own spirit and all that is not his 
spirit. This contrast has furnished the basis for much 
of the philosophy and much of the religion of man. The 
phrase ‘‘comradeship in the life of the spirit’’ suggests, 
at first thought, a contradiction. The life of the spirit 
is so individual, so separate, so unapproachable from 
without, so shut up within the privacy of the personality, 
that it seems as if it is in contradiction with the thought 
of comradeship which implies the many, the things that 
can be held in common, the things that can be external 
to the spirit. 

On the basis of this separateness of the individual life 
a great deal of the progress of the “‘life of the spirit” 
has been made. Men have followed the processes of 
introspection and have written profound volumes upon 
what they have seen when they looked within. Li- 
braries have been filled with these volumes. Here is a 
great world for exploration, and the exploration still 
continues. The philosophies of the soul are not yet all 
written. A great deal of religious writing has been of the 
experiences within the spirit. For ages the greatest 
books of religious instruction were guides in the de- 
velopment of self-conscious experience. Mysticism has 
rendered infinitely precious service to men in developing 
the inner life in consciousness and power. 

The habits of men who represent the best results’ of 
this mystical development show us their power of de- 
velopment in solitude, that their progress was along the 
solitary path, that toward the heights of the life of the 
spirit they travelled alone. Men often worked together 
for the outer things, but the life of the spirit was regarded 
as an individual enterprise; for example, even in mon- 
asteries men provided food and clothes and shelter by 
collective effort, but retired each man to his cell for the 
pursuit of the things of the inner life. 

One person, indeed, often rendered help to another 
in the pursuit of the religion of the spirit. But this was 
largely in the giving of instruction by the master to the 
pupil, a service of the individual who has attained, to 
the individual who is far beneath him in attainment, 
instruction by one who had learned the ways of his own 
soul to one who was beginning the study of the ways of 
his own soul. 

Recent developments in the religious life of humanity 
have shown a wide-spread application of a new principle 
in the life of the spirit, the principle of collective effort, 
the development of a democratic comradeship. No one 
knows his own soul who knows only his own soul. No 
one knows the fulness of religious experience whose ex- 
perience has been in solitude. No one knows the way 
of the spirit who has developed his habits in separateness 
from his fellows. 

Endeavors after the Christian life, made by a group 
of people, none of whom takes toward the others the 
superior attitude of a master, furnish a real comradeship 
in the life of the spirit. The application of the collective 
principle to the pursuits of mysticism gives us distinctly 
new results in many important matters. The scope of 
the idea of truth is modified by it. Philosophy has been 
saying, “This is true” and ‘‘This must be true,” and 
says it of the results of the introspection of the individual 
mind. We get a different result when we bring together 
the results of many minds, when we get the philosophy 
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of the group. Or, applying this test of truth more widely, 
no one mind is able to lay hold of that many-sided thing, 
truth. Many points of view are needed, many pairs of 
eyes are necessary, and much broad-minded appreciation 
of the testimony of others is essential for men to get 
anything approaching an adequate idea of truth. The 
pursuit of truth must be collective. 

The same principle can be applied to the great question 
of right and wrong. ‘The further one goes into separate- 
ness, the less is the meaning of moral obligation. The 
individual conscience is unable to make the necessary 
discriminations in this measureless field. When men of 
moral earnestness come together in full confidence in the 
rectitude of each other’s motives and in the spirit of dem- 
ocratic equality, and bring together their moral judg- 
ments, they come to a higher standard of human con- 
duct. 

The man who has studied his own mind in solitude 
may assert with the utmost positiveness that he knows 
thoroughly his own mental processes, but his mental proc- 
esses in solitude are different from his mental processes 
in society. An extreme example of this psychological 
truth is seen in the psychology of a mob. Here is a real 
“state of mind’’ which is not the state of mind of the 
separate individuals or of any one separate individual. 
It is not the state of mind of a leader impressing his will 
on his followers, nor the state of mind of men meekly 
obedient to a commander. It is a state of mind that has 
a collective quality and cannot exist except in a group. 
The same is true of all groups in sympathetic comrade- 
ship. The recognition of this truth is of great importance 
in the life of the spirit. 

It would seem that prayer is one of the most individual- 
istic exercises of the spirit. But the attitude, the aspi- 
rations, the results of prayer are profoundly modified 
when it is a collective effort instead of an individual 
effort. Mere congregating of people for prayer is not 
the whole of collective prayer: it may be but a con- 
fusion of simultaneous individual aspiration. But a 
real comradeship in this is the height of the democratic 
spirit of congregationalism. In short, there is no enter- 
prise of the life of the spirit, no aspiration of mysticism, 
that may not profitably be pursued by collective effort. 
The highest results in the life of the spirit are obtained 
through comradeship. 


Current Topics, 


Tue large place which Edward VII. of England oc- 
cupied in the affairs and the affections of the world be- 
came convincingly apparent on the evening of May 6, 
when the electric spark flashed to the four quarters of 
the earth the news that the “Peacemaker” was dead. 
To the people of the British Isles, without distinction of 
race, the event brought a keen sense of bereavement; for 
Edward was beloved by his subjects, high and low, as 
a sovereign of broad humanity and humane breadth,—a 
man who typified in his own person those traits of char- 
acter and temperament which have gone to the building 
of the most enduring, and on the whole the most sat- 
isfactory, system of political and individual freedom 
which the world has yet achieved. The passing of 
Edward was doubly a cause of regret to his subjects at 
home because of the portentous constitutional tests 
through which the kingdom is passing. In the pending 
crisis it was the confident belief of Englishmen of all 
shades of political opinion that no hand was so steady and 
no mind so comprehensive as the hand and the mind of the 
prince who breathed his last with the solemn exclamation, 
“T think I have done my duty.” 


‘ 
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Or George V.—name of unhappy memories in the 
annals of England—much is expected and little known. 
The people of England had become accustomed to re- 
gard the erstwhile Prince of Wales as lacking in the 
qualities of fellowship and statesmanship which had en- 
deared his father to the widely scattered peoples of the 
English-speaking race. During the reign of Edward the 
heir to the throne was a singularly colorless figure, re- 
tiring to the point of shyness, apparently far more in- 
terested in his private pursuits than_in the duties which 
prospectively awaited him. Yet, admittedly lacking 
in that pre-eminent gift of tact and unerring judgment of 
men with which his father was so exceptionally endowed 
by birth and by training, the “sailor prince’’ is called to 
the throne at the most critical juncture in the modern 
history of his realm, at a point in the current of events 
when the utmost skill will be required to steer the craft 
of empire through the eddies and the shallows of con- 
stitutional evolution. 

st 


Ir is a truism of British public life that the king reigns, 
but does not govern. Edward VII. not only reigned, 
but, to a great extent, governed by the sheer weight of 
his personality and his intimate knowledge of affairs. 
He was enabled to exert a definite and deeply felt in- 
fluence upon British public life, largely because of his 
scrupulous adherence to the limitations imposed upon 
his office and his powers by that vast accumulation of 
precedents known as the British constitution, and be- 
cause of his even-handed impartiality as between political 
parties. The English people are asking themselves, at 
the beginning of the reign of the fifth George, if the new 
sovereign will be able to maintain that nice balance of 
things; if he will prove himself capable of winning the 
confidence of his nation by a complete subordination of 
the royal prerogative, which during his predecessor’s 
all too brief reign was never permitted to obtrude itself 
upon the course of public opinion or the trend of public 
desire. 

Cad 


THE temper of the British people is such, at the mo- 
ment when untried feet are treading for the first time up 
the steps of the throne, that the slightest infringement 
upon public rights by the royal prerogative is almost 
certain to bring about that cataclysm which the late 
king had in mind when he commented upon the pos- 
sibilities of the future in the fateful words, ‘‘My son 
will be the last king of England.” It was the realization 
of the uncertainties of the immediate future that added 
to the poignancy of Britannia’s grief at the passing of 
the man who always did the right thing at the right time 
and never, within the limits of human fallibility, did the 
wrong thing at all. Yet, when George V. was proclaimed 
king with historic pomp and circumstance last Monday, 
lords and commons, princes of industry and toilers of the 
soil, shouted their loyalty to the new sovereign and their 
faith in his capacity for the task of upholding England’s 
greatness at the crisis in which her legion enemies are 
predicting her swift decline. 


& 


Tue first expression of regret at the passing of Ed- 
ward VII. to reach the darkened palace came, appro- 
priately enough, from the White House. ‘The President’s 
condolences were followed quickly by similar messages 
from all the rulers of the continents—and they were no 
perfunctory utterances, dictated by official etiquette. 
Twelve reigning houses of Europe were plunged into 
mourning by reason of kinship or relationship by marriage 
with the British court. Nowhere was the bereavement 
of the English more poignantly felt outside of England 
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itself than in France, where the dead sovereign had a 
unique place in the affections of the people. It was 
largely the personal influence of the king that had brought 
about that rapprochement between the empire and the 
republic which has worked so effectively for peace in 
several international crises of recent date. In the death 
of Edward France lost a sympathetic friend who could 
understand the French point of view as possibly no other 
Englishman of his day and generation. 


wt 


AN echo of the execution of Francisco Ferrer was heard 
at the Spanish polls in the general election last Sunday, 
when the republicans developed a degree of strength 
which at first presented the possibility of an impending 
cabinet crisis by reason of the loss of the balance of power 
to a bloc consisting of dissatisfied elements. Subsequent 
alignment of the deputies so far elected indicated that the 
Canalejas ministry will be able to command a safe ma- 
jority in the chamber, and that it will be able to continue 
its policy of moderate reforms in the direction of a grad- 
ual laicization of the educational system of the monarchy. 
Barcelona, of old the hotbed of discontent, demonstrated 
its loyalty to the memory of its son, Ferrer, by according 
a triumph to the republican candidates. The strength 
of the republican movement was shown in disquieting 
fashion in Madrid, where a republican victory was made 
the occasion of a protest against the existing order, which 
the government suppressed only by the employment of 
force after serious rioting had occurred. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVEL?’S remarkable progress through 
Europe as the advocate of peace has been definitely 
checked by the mourning in London and Berlin on ac- 
count of the death of King Edward. ‘The arrangements 
for an official reception of the Ex-President by the kaiser 
have been abandoned. In London, of course, Mr. 
Roosevelt cannot be received in the public fashion which 
had been contemplated. The distinguished traveller’s 
visits to Holland, Norway, and Sweden were memorable 
events in which sovereigns vied with their subjects in 
their welcome to a man who has appealed powerfully 
to the imagination of the Old World as a type of the best 
achievement of the new. In Christiania, on May 5, 
the former executive delivered a notable address in rec- 
ognition of the conferring of the Nobel prize upon him 
just before the close of his term as president. His ora- 
tion received universal recognition as a valuable addition 
to the world-wide plea for arbitration as a means of 
averting wars among the nations. 


Brevities, 


The memory of Father Taylor is still one of the prin- 
cipal assets of the Boston Port Society. 


It was a fine strategic move on the part of Universalists 
to engage Dr. Hunter to speak in their churches and 
conferences. 


How shall American millionaires avoid buying counter- 
feit works of the Old Masters? The only safe way is 
to avoid buying old pictures. 


The evidence that Mark Twain was wise in giving full 
play to his humor may be found in the fact that his most 
serious writings are painful and unpopular. 


Whoever attempts to excite prejudice against any one 
simply because he is a Jew, a Catholic, or a Protestant 
is guilty of treason to the ideals of the republic. 
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It is said that King Edward feared that he might have 
no successor on the throne. Similar things were said 
about his mother. Very likely her father had the same 
impression. 


A Presbyterian editor says there are a thousand Pres- 
byterians who could give a half a million dollars each to 
provide pensions for ministers. Where does all the 
money come from? 


There has been many a bitter controversy over Gor- 
don’s book and other similar publications, but commonly 
in every church there are to be found a few ministers who 
stand for the most radical statements concerning miracles. 


The multitude of centennial observances has suggested 
the idea that all the great men were born about a hundred 
years ago. But there is more diffused goodness and 
greatness in the world to-day than at any time since the 
creation. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Polish and Other Unitarians. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

In reply to “‘W.,’’ Montreal, P.Q., and to S. C. Beach, 
“Polish and Other Unitarians’’ is inclusive. They were 
not confined to Poland, but were allowed to find ex- 
pression there under the protection of Sigismund II. 

Austro-Hungary, where Unitarianism now flourishes, 
is a part of the original, larger Poland that was despoiled 
by her religious wars after Sigismund’s death. 

During his life Cracow University was the Sorbonne 
of the East. Poland ranked among the foremost Eu- 
ropean nations in intellectual vigor. 

During her religious wars her pseudo neighbors ab- 
sorbed what they could of her territory, and left her as 
she is to-day. 

Unitarians seem to fear they may be threshing old 
straw, or trying to provoke controversy, if they express 
an interest in the historic growth of their faith. 

It may not be exaggeration to say, nine-tenths of our 
Unitarians think (if they care to think about it at all) 
that Priestley or Channing founded Unitarianism. 

Lelius Socinus and his nephew, Faustus Socinus, were 
young men as ardent in their faith as Channing. They 
felt it a faith to be believed in, lived in, and to give their 
life for it. 

A sketch of their lives could be made as attractive as 
Martin Iuther’s or John Calvin’s, or a host of others 
who lived during the Reformation. 

They must be made to move on a living page, not only 
in name, but as historic facts, in a progressive catholic 
faith. 

Their followers should give them the place in history 
which their merit demands and deserves. 

As leaders they were satisfied with the generic name, 
“Unitarian,” ‘‘Unitarii,’”’ which expressed unity in 
diversity of religious faith. 

““An Historical Sketch of the Unitarian Movement 
since the Reformation,’’ by Joseph Henry Allen, D.D., 
gives a hint as to what the subject might be made if 
pursued in an intelligent spirit,—a spirit that desires to 
perpetuate the faith and to give it a sense of reality 
to many young people who are interested in it and who 
want something to stimulate their enthusiasm; a brill- 
iant court of young men and women who were ready 
(after duly observing court pleasures) to go to John 
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Valdes’ home to talk with him on serious subjects that 
he made vitally interesting,—a veritable “Radical 
Club”’ of the Sixteenth Century. Tae 
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The Christ in the Phillips Brooks Monument. 


BY JOHN A. BELLOWS. 


Mindful of Carlyle’s admirable statement concerning 
his father, “The things he had nothing to do with, he 
did nothing with,” I shall attempt no criticism of the 
artistic or inartistic qualities of the much-discussed 
statue of Phillips Brooks, recently unveiled in Boston. 
One has, indeed, heard and read many and diverse com- 
ments as to its fitness or unfitness from the artistic 
standpoint. Some say that it ought not to be there at 
all, standing out against Trinity Church; that it fairly 
defaces rather than glorifies the spot. Again, as the 
church is Romanesque and the canopy above the fig- 
ures is, I understand, of the Renaissance period, there is 
a manifest incongruity which naturally shocks the art- 
student. An architect told me that he thought the 
lines were all wrong, and that the composition was un- 
doubtedly poor. Again, a more general and possibly 
more important question has to do with the figure of 
Bishop Brooks himself. "Those who knew him best com- 
plain that the Saint-Gaudens figure does not give to 
Mr. Brooks—these people love to call him plain ‘Mr. 
Brooks,’’ as the old title seems to draw them nearer to 
his great personality—the preacher’s real majesty of 
bearing. The figure, they say, is like what Childe 
Roland found “the dark tower’’ when he came to it,— 
“squat,’’—and certainly that adjective ought never to 
be applied to the commanding presence of Boston’s great 
bishop. Some of us who had only occasionally heard 
Phillips Brooks have still missed in that face the large 
spiritual power which made him a living flame in the 
hearts of so many of an earlier generation, and turned 
many, of all sects and of no sect, perhaps not quite into 
Episcopalians, but into Phillips Brooks men, who ever 
since his death have gone mourning the joy and trans- 
figuration of his ministry. For, surely, he taught with 
the authority of the Inward Voice,—of that Inward 
Light in which the Quakers believe, in which every seer 
and prophet has trusted who has seen something of the 
Beatific Vision. ; 

But it is not so much of the representation of Phillips 
Brooks that I would speak as of that other figure in the 
group,—the figure whose hand rests on Mr. Brooks’s 
shoulder, as if to give him the help and inspiration of his 
presence; as if that great man, with his uplifted hand, 
were only somehow giving forth what the stern, majestic 
figure behind him should whisper to him. Well, here is 
a very manifest spiritual, religious, and even theological 
puzzle, doubtless to be met in many ways. Said a 
woman to me on the first morning after the monument was 
unveiled, as we stood before it in a little group of wonder- 
ing, admiring, questioning, satisfied, or dissatisfied on- 
lookers, ‘‘Excuse me, sir, but who is the figure behind 
Mr. Brooks?” I said, of course, ‘the Christ,” using, 
perhaps in deference to the popular notion, a word less 
natural to my lips than the simpler “ Jesus of Nazareth.” 
“Well, I thought it might be, but I didn’t know. Any- 
way, I don’t like it.” “Why not?” I asked. ‘‘ Well,” 
hesitating, and evidently feeling her way round to the 
reason of a dislike which I suppose hundreds of similar 
people may since have felt, “I don’t exactly know why; 
but I think he ought not to be standing so near Mr. 
Brooks. He ought to be a long way off,—higher up, 
somehow,—not so near.”’ ‘‘ Yes,” I answered, “but that, 
you know, was just Saint-Gaudens’ idea: he wanted us 
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_ to see that Christ was inspiring Phillips Brooks, so he 
must be near.’”’ “Perhaps,” doubtfully, “that may be 
so; but I don’t like it. He ought to have been further 
off.” Now we may take this as the average view of an 
average (“orthodox”) person. Jesus “ought not to 
have been so near”: he ought, somehow, to have shown 
more plainly his supernatural quality, his Deity (if people 
still use that word about Jesus: we don’t hear it very 
often even in “orthodox” pulpits). How can such people 
like it when this is Jesus the man, at least not the God,— 
something that (to Unitarians at least) is so unthinkable! 

Another view of this figure, however,—and this, too, 
held by Unitarians, who, of course, are not in the least 
shocked at the propinquity of the Christ to the human 
figure,—is expressed in some such words as these: Why, 
this Jesus is neither divine nor human: he is fairly un- 
human. He is stern, icy, forbidding. Such a Jesus 
as this may not be quite as Whittier has it, ‘““‘Some dead 
fact stranded on the coast of the oblivious years’’; but, 
on the other hand, he is not at all ‘‘warm, living, tender,” 
“the living Christ.’’ In this view, he is like that strange, 
mystical figure, also by Saint-Gaudens, on the Adams 
monument in Rock Creek Cemetery,—a Sphinx woman, 
which we know not whether to call Grief or Patience. 
Perhaps these lines by an anonymous poet best char- 
acterize that marvellous, some say the greatest, work of 
the sculptor :— 


“Ves, I have lived. Pass on, and trouble me with questions never- 
more. 
I suffered. I have won a solemn peace, my peace forevermore. 
Though I have sought, I care not now to find; 
If I have asked, I wait for no reply. 
My eyes from too much seeing have grown blind; 
I am not dead, yet do not need to die.”’ 


Certainly, one does not want to associate such ideas as 
these—haunting and poignant as they are—with the 
figure of the great Consoler, the Great Inspirer of Christian 
life and thought. 

But the special point I would make, and one which 
seems to me a very important one, is this: However cold, 
however stern is that figure behind Bishop Brooks, with 
its half-hooded face suggesting the conventional figure of 
Death as given by medieval artists, it is certainly noi 
the figure of Jesus the God, hardly at all the Christ of 
dogma. It is, then, manifestly a human Jesus, a man 
among men, though far above them,—a fact indicated 
by the figure’s standing on a slightly raised pedestal. 
Now Jesus is certainly either God or man: he is not rep- 
resented as a God, hence the figure must be a man. So 
much for logic, which, to Unitarians at least, still possesses 
a degree of sacredness. Accordingly, to my thinking, 
this statue may do in modern art what that very strik- 
ing play, “The Servant in the House,’’ has done in the 
modern drama. For, if Christ came now to Chicago, or 
to Boston, what would we find him? Why, probably, 
very much what Mr. Kennedy pictures him,—‘‘a servant 
in the house,” a very plain human man, and, knowing 
so well what is in man, one better able than most to deal, 
himself, with all sorts and conditions of men; a man who 
tries (unless people crucify him too soon) to set things to 
rights,—e.g., to restore equality between laborer and 
master; to do away with all the false conventions, the 
fuss and feathers of life, and make people see, as if a 
chasm suddenly opened at their feet, the utter foolishness 
of many of our worldly distinctions, such, for instance, 
as the useless pomp of bishops or cardinals or popes 
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than things heard’’—such a conception of Jesus must make 
on ‘“‘the man in the street,” or the crowds of men and 
women in the street who daily pass and repass this 
statue! Of course we all know how people pass by, all 
unheeding, the very greatest things,—for instance, the 
Shaw monument. (I, for one, never go by it without, 
metaphorically or actually, raising my hat to that so 
sublime but so simple courage that led those humble 
black men in the front ranks of death, counting not life, 
with all its precious sweetness, dear, if it might give itself 


to a deathless honor.) Some do not look at all. Some 
will give it a questioning glance, “Who is that queer 
figure, anyway? and what does it all mean?” But, 


certainly, some will stop and wonder, and then go home 
to think it over. And it is that thinking it over (I am bold 
to say) which may mean much to the advance of our 
liberal ideas. For the statue may be for the questioner 
quite in line with what Turgenev tells us in his beautiful 
poem in prose, ‘“‘Christ,’’ where he reports himself as 
standing in a crowded church, and suddenly he has a 
feeling that a man who had come in behind him was 
Christ. ‘‘He had a countenance like other people’s,— 
a countenance like any other man’s face.... Can this 
be Christ? I thought,—such an unpretending, perfectly 
simple person?...I looked at him once more, and 
again I saw the same face that looked like the faces of 
all other men,—the same every-day though unfamiliar 
features: ... Then it suddenly became clear to me that 
Christ had really just such a common, human face.” 
The beggar in “‘’The Vision of Sir Launfal’’ was, of course, 
not recognized as the Christ by the gallant Knight, as he 
rode forth in the morning sunshine, in glittering armor,— 
no, not until at last he stands before him, ‘“‘tall and 
straight, as the pillar that stands by the Beautiful Gate.” 
It is a long recognized platitude that “Men do not know 
their Christs”’ until they have crucified them, and then 
they water their graves with their glad tears. 
“Now he is dead! Far hence he lies 
In the lone Syrian town, 
And on his grave, with shining eyes, 
The Syrian stars look down.”’ 

But that Syrian grave, the visible reminder of the 
world’s seemingly greatest defeat, is the proud meeting- 
place of all the tribes of Christerrdom, who now recognize 
in the crucified Christ the regnant master of their spirits. 

Again, I say, what a service Saint-Gaudens has rendered 
us of the liberal household of faith! Not, of course, 
consciously,—for, certainly, most of the great ‘services 
of the world have been wrought out of a divine wncon- 
sciousness,—but unconsciously, as in the Friar’s beautiful 
speech of the supposedly dead Hero in “Much Ado about 
Nothing”: “The idea of his (Jesus’) life shall sweetly 
creep into the current of our imagination.” So shall 
something of what we may call the new conception of 
Jesus—of Jesus the man, and not the Deified Christ— 
pass into the thought, and so into the current of 
the blood of hundreds and thousands of plain men and 
women, who shall thus learn, with Turgenev, that Christ 
had a face ‘“‘that looked like the face of all other men, 
just such a common, human face.’’ And, surely, as 
Carlyle has it, that is ‘significant of much,” of how very 
much! It means that slowly, or rapidly—the world is 
moving pretty fast in these latter days—great multitudes 
of people will come to see in Jesus not a mediatorial sac- 
rifice for sin, not the scapegoat of some “‘scheme of 
salvation”’ like that so pitifully set forth in the third 


or things,—particularly the tyranny of things! Now 
_ Saint-Gaudens has put at least something of all this— 
_ I will not venture to say just how much or how little— 
_ into his figure of Jesus. What an immense impression— 
ecause, as Tennyson says, “things seen are mightier 


book of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’—something which, as Edmond 
Scherer observes, you cannot read without either smiling 
or yawning, either course being fatal to the theology that 
underlies it,—but a man among men, a “servant in the 
house” of the most. high God, only a better servant 
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than any other, one who more fully than any other great 
teacher knew what was in the heart of God, and also very 
shrewdly and keenly divined what was in the heart of 
man, and so has been, ever since those wonderful years 
in Galilee, for us and for all Christians, ‘‘that unfinished 
life which shapes the world.” 

Boston, Mass. 


* Tolerance of Intolerance. 


BY REV. ADELBERT LATHROP HUDSON, A.M. 


Col. Roosevelt, in his ‘‘message to the American 
People,’’ urged his fellow-countrymen not to use the 
Vatican incident as an occasion for controversy, bitter 
comment, and criticism. Dr. Lyman Abbott, com- 
menting in the Outlook upon this message, says: ‘‘ Amer- 
ica claims to be the land of toleration. Is it? The 
Protestant churches claim to be tolerant churches. Are 
they? We shall soon see. Grant that the Vatican has 
shown itself intolerant, can we be tolerant of intolerance?” 

Col. Roosevelt’s appeal, speaking as a citizen to his 
fellow-citizens, is sound and timely. America’s strength 
as a nation lies in its composite character; and the unity 
of its different elements in the aims of a common democ- 
racy is far more important than any issue arising out of 
religious differences. Moreover, Col. Roosevelt is pri- 
marily a statesman and only incidentally a member of 
any church. His interests are political rather than 
sectarian; and his appeal is clearly intended to promote 
harmony among those who share with him a desire for 
the welfare of the nation, regardless of differences in their 
religious opinions. 

The advice of Dr. Abbott, speaking as a Protestant 
to other Protestants, raises a somewhat different ques- 
tion, and one which ought to be rather carefully con- 
sidered, now that the immediate sensational value of 
the incident has passed. 

Granting ‘‘that the Vatican has shown itself intol- 
erant,’”’ the present question might, without prejudice, 
be framed somewhat as follows: May not Protestant 
tolerance of Catholic intolerance be carried too far? 
Does not Protestantism need safeguarding against the 
encroachment of such intolerance if the progress it has 
promoted in the past is to continue? ‘The question is 
not raised to aid in any sectarian attack upon the great 
Mother Church of Christendom, nor from any lack of 
sympathy with or admiration for the noble uses this 
Church is making of its great and growing power in the 
world. It is intended rather as a challenge to certain 
tendencies among those Protestants who especially ad- 
vocate breadth of sympathy and toleration toward all 
forms of religion. It is easy to confuse such liberality 
with indifference, and thus fail to distinguish between 
toleration and a lack of positive convictions. We are 
in danger of making toleration a fetich. People are 
apt to think themselves tolerant and liberal, when in 
reality they are merely neutral. And to a certain ex- 
tent it is unfortunately a fact that indifference has been 
one of the by-products of the liberal movement. 

Liberalism has done valuable work in helping to re- 
move fear and superstition as the compelling motives in 
religion. But it has been unable thus far to substitute 
its own nobler and more rational motives with anything 
like the power possessed by the older and narrower ones. 
The immediate practical result, therefore, of its activity 
has been to release the people from their former sense of 
religious obligation. As it has convinced men’s minds 
of the truth of its teachings, it has emptied the churches. 
Thus the ‘liberalism of one generation becomes the in- 
difference of the next,—a fact of which Archbishop O’Con- 
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nell made very clever use in his attack a few weeks ago on 
“the so-called intellectuals.” And the worst feature of 
this situation is the general and rather complacent ac- 
ceptance of the fact among those who are really interested 
in religious progress. When a prominent orthodox 
minister, lecturing recently in King’s Chapel, spoke of 
organized religion as unpopular, none of his hearers 
seemed to regard the statement as startling or as calling 
for any protest. It is obvious that as organized Protes- 
tantism has grown more liberal, it has become less effec- 
tive. Why? Not, I think, because it has grown more 
liberal. On the contrary, liberalism is the natural 
outgrowth of Protestantism, whose fundamental char- 
acteristic is the assertion of its right and duty to protest 
against religious intolerance and ecclesiastical tyranny, 
wherever it may show itself. The liberals, in protesting 
against bigotry and ecclesiasticism among the Protestants 
themselves, have merely carried out the Protestant prin- 
ciple to its logical conclusion. And the explanation of 
the present weakness is that the Protestants generally 
are not quite honest with themselves. Hampered by 
creeds and forms, they have not been quite willing to 
acknowledge frankly the mistakes of the past and take a 
position from which they might make consistent progress. 
Now they are compelled to recognize that many of their 
positions are untenable; but, instead of bravely facing this 
fact and re-forming their lines with strength, they have 
tried to conceal it by unavailing makeshifts. General 
confusion has resulted, involving the temporary loss of 
that voice of authority, without which no religion can 
inspire respect. If they will only now be true to their 
fundamental principles, they will find their way through 
the present confusion onto a new vantage-ground of 
harmony and power. As the weak effort to apologize 
for outgrown forms and creeds is bravely abandoned, 
radicals and conservatives may come together on the 
things that are important, and find their new source of 
authority in human experience and need. But, mean- 
while, for the sake of what Protestantism has been and 
still may be to the world, it is to be hoped that it will 
not, through any mistaken idea of breadth and courtesy, 
abandon its right and duty to protest at all times against 
religious intolerance. To do so would be an entire mis- 
application of that spirit of religious toleration which — 
liberalism has labored to promote. 

Another tendency which lends some support to a plea 
for the ‘‘tolerance of intolerance’ is the easy-going 
assumption that the world has quite outgrown those 
conditions which have heretofore made ecclesiastical 
tyranny possible. The rapid advance of science, the 
spread of rational thought in our popular philosophy, 
and even the present indifference to religion generally, 
are all taken as proofs that no institution could ever 
again gain the power wielded by the papacy prior to the 
Lutheran Reformation. History ought to teach us how 
easy is the transition from one extreme to another, and 
especially that a very marked decline in religious im 
terest is apt to be followed by a renaissance of ecclesias- 
tical authority and power. 

In this connection it is well to keep in mind that the 
Roman Catholic Church has never abandoned its claim to 
world-wide authority in religion. It has had many 
reverses, but it has been wonderfully patient and per- 
sistent. It has learned from experience to adapt itself 
in externals to changing conditions. But it has never 
recognized the validity of any other form of religion. 
At heart it holds fast the same intolerance which it 
openly exercised during the Middle Ages. ‘This is not a 
passing mood, but a consistent and abiding pier 
And this principle has remained untouched by the worlds 
progress. Whatever else may feel the touch of time, tH 
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intolerance of the Roman Catholic Church toward all 
other religious bodies remains unchanged through the 
centuries, and merely waits its opportunity to become 
once more effective. 

But can the Church hope to regain its former power? 
No one can question the rapidity or constancy of its 
growth to-day, not only in America, but in all parts of 
the world. Here at home, during decades of unpop- 
ularity, unfair prejudice, and unjust attack, we have 
seen it grow steadily in numbers, wealth, and power, 
until it has become a force to be reckoned with in every 
city in the land, as well as in national affairs. It has a 
larger constituency among the poor than all the Protes- 
tant churches combined; but, as its members rise in 
wealth, they do not, as so often happens among Protes- 
tants, lose interest in religion, but on the contrary their 
property becomes the bulwark of the Church. Its busi- 
ness management has been provident and far-seeing. 
Its investments have been singularly fortunate in all our 
larger cities, so that to-day the total value of its prop- 
erty in the United States far exceeds that of the wealthiest 
secular ‘Trusts,’ while the contributions of American 
Catholics to Rome and Ireland, and the other needs of 
the Church abroad, are already enormous and growing 
larger every year. In indirect ways, also, the Church is 
steadily gaining in wealth and power. To those who 
have not observed closely the course of events during 
the past few years it would be surprising to learn how 
many of the marriages of American heiresses to titled 
‘foreigners have been subject to the consent of the Roman 
Catholic Church; and in every instance such consent 
is given only on condition that the children of the mar- 
riage shall be brought up as Catholics, and usually that 
the bride herself become a Catholic. Driven out of 
Protestant countries like England, France, and Germany, 
the Church always comes back with subtler methods 
and more commanding influence, taking quick advantage 
_ of the errors of its enemies, as it is now doing in France 

over the misappropriation of funds derived from the con- 
fiseation of clerical property. In England it is stronger 
to-day than before the Reformation, and making constant 
gains, not only among tlre middle and lower classes, but 
even among the nobility and near the throne. Only 
recently it has built the great Westminster Cathedral 
in the neighborhood of the Ancient Abbey which it still 
claims as by right its own. Many liberals are pushing 
for the disestablishment of the English Church in Wales, 
but wiser statesmen see very Clearly that such action 
would result in giving to the Catholics the control of 
Wales as it now has of Ireland. So proofs might be 
multiplied of the growing power and influence of an 
institution which has always laid claim to absolute and 
exclusive authority in religion. ‘This does not furnish 
excuse for attack by Protestant sects or anti-Catholic 
societies, but it does afford excellent reason why all 
who value the religious progress of the past four cen- 
turies should protest against any public exhibition of 
intolerance on the part of an institution so powerful, 
especially when such intolerance is only the outward 
expression of its unchanging attitude. 

Still another tendency among broad-minded people 
which helps to cultivate a feeling of false security is the 
assumption that the theology of Roman Catholicism has 
suffered the same sort of collapse which has affected 
Protestant creeds in these modern days. It is no part 
of the purpose of this article to discuss theology, but 
it would be well for the reading public to recognize the 
inherent strength of the Catholic position when looked 
at from its own point of view. The Church has claimed 
from the first that the will of God has been revealed to 

the world through Jesus Christ, who committed that 
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revelation, not to any written document, but to the 
Apostles, and through them to the Church, with suprem- 
acy in Peter, whose continuing successor is the Bishop 
of Rome, known to the world at large as the “Pope.” 
The revelation contained in Christian Scriptures, it claims, 
does not come before the Church either in time or in 
authority. On the contrary it was the product of the 
Church acting under divine guidance, and is at all 
times to be interpreted and supplemented ky the Church, 
which thus becomes the permanent means of conveying 
God’s will to the world. Without attempting to dis- 
cuss this claim, it becomes evident that it is entirely 
tenable by honest and intelligent minds when we con- 
sider the turning to Rome in mature life of scholarly 
men like Cardinal Newman, and the continued allegiance 
to their Church of broad-minded modern thinkers like 
Archbishop Ireland. And, if we once accept these 
premises, there is no occasion for retreat. ‘The teach- 
ings of the Church become eternally logical and true. 

On the other hand, Protestantism, in breaking away 
from the authority of the Church, asserted the existence 
in the Bible of an absolute and infallible revelation of 
God’s will to man. But, in its effort to provide an 
authoritative interpretation of this revelation, so as to 
avoid the dangers of erratic individualism, it became 
involved in positions from which it has been compelled 
to recede, one after another, explaining away its creeds, 
until little is left of them but figures of speech, and con- 
ceding, little by little, the human elements in the Bible, 
until its revelation is reduced to the story of a Personality 
concerning whose real nature there is no general agree- 
ment. ‘Thus the Protestant sects have come to present 
to their ancient foe the spectacle of an army in full re- 
treat, at whose predicament the Church may either 
smile in derision or denounce its betrayal of the Bible 
which it adopted as its stronghold, but was unable to 
defend. 

To any one who will take the trouble to analyze his- 
toric facts it must become evident that the doctrine of 
an infallible revelation requires the existence of an in- 
fallible Church to interpret and uphold it. 

Whatever may be the outcome of the present religious 
situation, it remains true that one of civilization’s most 
valuable assets is religious freedom; and this can be 
maintained only through insistence upon universal 
toleration of all legitimate religious activity. Is it fair, 
then, to the future to ‘tolerate intolerance’? Is it 
quite safe to do so in the case of a strong and growing 
Church which is pledged by its very nature to the de- 
struction of all other forms of religion? 

EL_swortu, Me. 


The Vision Epistolary. 


BY KATE RESTIEAUX. 


Are you at all familiar with the lines of Shelley’s “‘Ser- 
enade,’’ commencing “‘I arise from dreams of thee”? I 
recalled those lines recently on a Sabbath morning, when 
I arose from a long, deep sleep and found myself viewing 
almost with pity the editorial function. Particularly, 
my mind dwelt for a few moments on the editors of cer- 
tain Unitarian periodicals, with the pages of which we of 
New England are most familiar. And reviewing, as I 
do, with great care and sympathy those editorials which 
so manfully essay to pick up the dropped threads, make 
order out of chaos, restore equilibrium, and soothe out- 
raged feelings, my thoughts meandered off, returned, 
and circled around, till they formed a picture which my 
pen may well portray. This picture is conceived in the 
true editorial spirit; z.e., it desires to administer a certain 
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quietus to the bickerings and bellowings and runnings 
to and fro which at present convulse the Unitarian body 
corporate. I say “Unitarian,” because of that body J 
am and hope to stay; yet I doubt not the same picture 
might as truly illustrate the conditions in most religious 
societies to-day. And I offer this quietus because, in 
spite of cheerful words and comforting assurances, all 
who are awake know that great disruption is in progress. 

In an earlier number of the Christian Register you may 
read an epoch-making address delivered at Chicago by 
one of the oldest of our ministers. To age we look not 
for excited perorations, but for moderation and some- 
thing in the way of a distillation that is reliable. But 
the last paragraph of Mr. Gannett’s address contains 
these words: “And, finally, this last century has made it 
probable, if not sure, that, unless the churches more ac- 
tively, boldly, successfully, translate the religion of Jesus 
into the realized kingdom of righteousness on the earth, 
honor and power and function will be taken from them 
and given toother sources of human uplift.” 

And on another page of the same Register, in the words 
of a younger man, Mr. Saunderson, we read the startling 
assertion that, while religion has halted timidly, the 
great accomplishments of modern life have been made by 
commercial enterprise. So much for the utterance of 
two fine minds, the thoughts of men who have not been 
accused of rash or destructive tendencies. I do not love 
the spirit of croaking or fault finding, and, while all these 
thoughts trooped past my mental vision, there did not 
fail to ring in my ears triumphant orisons, gathered from 
the words of these same men and their brother prophets. 

But you are impatient for the picture. It was a cold, 
dreary morning between five and six o’clock. Through 
the window by my bedside, looking eastward, I could 
see a heavy line of green, where the Essex Wood met the 
gray November sky; and suddenly before my mind’s 
eye there stretched a road or way, winding through vale 
and woodland. ‘Then I saw what appeared to be an im- 
mense van, or wagon, that for some reason had become 
stuck fast in the road. It was a grand old vehicle, orig- 
inally designed both for speed and durability; but it 
had reached a soft place in the road, and the massive 
wheels had become firmly fixed. In fact, on nearer ap- 
proach, I saw plainly that it was stuck in a rut and 
hopelessly delayed. But it was not deserted, as I soon 
discovered. All around it swarmed crowds of people, 
the greater part of them wildly gesticulating and running 
to and fro. Some hurried for jacks of different kinds, 
and others blamed the motive power, while still others 
leaned against the fences and tree trunks and despairingly 
advised the abandonment of the wagon. But suddenly 
from the submerged wheels and axles, half buried in the 
ooze, my eyes were lifted to the occupants of that vehicle 
and its general accoutrement. Oh, but they were a gay 
lot! Ribbons and laces fluttered in the breeze, and 
parasols tilted in the sunlight to shade the delicate eyes 
of those highest up. Then I saw how great were their 
numbers, and how completely they fitted the seats in 
which they were settled, and, though many circled around 
the band, they were a mere handful compared with those 
who had been riding in comfort and ease. But a. thing 
that early attracted my attention was that these riders, 
tier on tier, did not seem to realize that the coach had 
stopped. They sang and cheered and laughed and 
lunched, quite oblivious to the trucks that were being 
more and more deeply forced into the ooze of that valley 
road. And, as they sang and lunched, in total disregard 
of their true position, a conference of those to whom the 
matter of guidance was left had resulted in a determina- 
tion to make one grand combined effort; and I now saw 
that many of those who had swarmed around the vehicle, 
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with others who had come up or occupied the lower seats, 
had been bribed or cajoled into grasping the wheels and 
would now attempt bodily to lift the beloved old van 
from the mire and set it upon a level place. 

But I have omitted to state another condition which 
also attracted my attention,—that the van was not 
drawn by beasts of burden nor yet by any visible power, 
such as steam or other known propellant. And I learned 
that it was originally designed to travel by a certain 
electro-magnetic motive power, which should be fur- 
nished by those who rode. In fact, it was so designed that 
it could be run in no other way. At length they who had 
united to lift it to a dry place had, by dint of much or- 
dering and arranging, got shoulder to shoulder and at 
a given signal put forth their utmost strength; but the 
old wagon simply vibrated a little and stood still. I saw 
in a moment where the trouble lay. No amount of the 
power which may be either purchased or impressed could 
cause one more revolution of. those grand old wheels, 
for the ‘simple reason that they were not made to be op- 
erated in that way, else the van would not have stopped. 
A certain law of spiritual dynamics, recognized by the 
builders, had been overlooked by those who had succeeded 
and supplanted them. So a fierce debate was started. 
Those in the higher seats did not seem so much to mind. 
Their ample lunch baskets still held out. They could 
see the sun in his course across the sky, and constantly 
reiterated, ‘‘God’s in his heaven; All’s right with the 
world.”’ 


Of course, they wished to be moving forward, lest- 


night overtake them there; but their plight was heavenly 
compared with the folk below, and the one thing they 
dared not do was to leave their seats, as they would at 
once be appropriated by others who were constantly 
attempting to mount the vehicle, in whose ultimate prog- 
ress they had great faith. But those in the lower seats 
were poorly supplied with good things, and they already 


felt the chill and dampness arising from the ooze in which ~ 


the van had stuck. Now many of those in the lower 
seats, as well as their neighbors on the ground, were brave 
men, but they had failed, for different reasons, to push 
up to the safe and sunny places. Some had been too 
much occupied with humane plans to accumulate the 
wherewithal to purchase those high positions, while others 
had accepted unequivocally the teachings of one Jesus, 


a prophet, who had told them to “Take no thought for 
the morrow, but to seek first the kingdom of Heaven,” 


and they soon learned that in seeking the kingdom,—which 
means ‘‘the common good,’—men were seldom known to 
make personal provision for more than the present day 
or hour. Then there were many others circling around 
the van, who craved protection from the beasts that 
prowl by night, and they had heard that new tiers of 
seats were soon to be built, not very far up, on to which 
the submerged ones might climb to a degree of safety. 
But that was when the van was bowling merrily on its 
way. Now all was stoppage and stagnation. 

Many were the schemes devised, and I saw brilliant 
outriders gayly caparisoned, who dashed away and re- 
turned with wonderful tales of fine, smooth roads just 
ahead; and these tales fired many hearts so that some 
were for deserting the old van and building a new one on 
a dry place, with the same motive power. But others 
argued that so large and illustrious a vehicle, left in the 
roadway, would forever impede progress. Many ad- 
vised and many predicted; but the wheels still stuck fast 
in the rut, despite the gallons of oil that were turned 
upon them. And how gay they seemed up there on top, 
how little they recked of the trouble below! Sometimes 
it seemed a marvellous thing that no one advised the light- 


ening of the burden, that no one took compassion on those 


— 
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fine old wheels, and suggested in clear tones that those who 
had so long and gayly ridden should step down and give 
the vanachance. But, no, it seemed as if they would 
banquet on till “Kingdom Come.’ They had_ bar- 
gained for those seats and had earned them well, they or 
their fathers, and why should they not enjoy? ‘Ah, 
yes!” but there they stood stock still and the night 
coming down. Again and again those valiant outriders 
whom the fortunate ones supported for such a purpose 
dashed away and returned with stories of smooth roads, 
fresh banquets, and delectable mountains over which 
progress was one long dream of delight. And willing 
dupes listened while thrills of something very nearly 
resembling motion vibrated through their frames and led 
them to believe that they, too, were moving. But the 
wheels still stuck fast in the rut and did not, could not, 
move. ‘Then I saw, as in a flash, how this catastrophe 
had come about, and why such well-laid plans for progress 
had temporarily failed. It was because the promoters 
of the movement, those who rode and those who guided, 
had become convinced that money could purchase the 
power to run that van. ‘That was their mistake. It was 
not so planned in the beginning. It had its inception in 
the minds of men who scorned the money power. One 
man in particular, who had given the greatest impulse of 
all, had died to prove his utter scorn of the power that 
money gives. And, by way of illustration, he had told 
his followers that the most miraculous of all miracles 
was far easier of accomplishment than that a rich man 
should enter God’s kingdom. But whole generations of 
men had flouted his teachings, and in his name at that. 
Repeatedly the van had been mired, yet never so deeply 
as now, and repeatedly had its promoters sallied forth 
and, to use a working phrase, they had raised the money 
to keep it going. ‘This money was used partly for bribes, 
a portion for new machinery which would not fit the old 
vehicle, but very largely in purchasing oil for the wheels 
which did not need it. For, strange to say, no one viewed 
as practical the teachings of that Man who had given the 
greatest impulse, and no one seemed rightly to respect the 
law of spiritual dynamics by which alone the wagon 
could be run. Here and there in the high places of the 
van a tan rose and stood in his seat to harangue the 
lunching, banqueting people on top, those overloaded 
individuals whose corporeal greatness did so much to 
weigh down the load. And, though by reason of his im- 
mediate presence among them, and the fact that certain 
forces emanating mostly from the money power spared 
him the immediate fear of losing his own seat, and 
though such a man, seeing the state of affairs and that 
_ those fine old trucks had almost disappeared in the mud 
and ooze, advised his supporters to climb down and 
lighten the load, set the van on a dry place, and never 
try to maintain those high seats for so long again, and 
though such a man even proposed before high God to 
jump first, though his life were lost, the voice of such was 
usually hushed. Either he jumped and was forgotten; 
or, more commonly, he was coaxed back into his seat, and 
the salary, which was apt to be a large one and drawn from 
those about him, won the day and stifled his protesta- 
tions. So at last many thinking people who rode upon 
the van started to question and wonder if after all the 
spiritual law under which the vehicle had been launched 
Was not in itself wrong; and some asked, ‘‘ Who is this 
Jesus who bids us seek the common good, abandon the 
high places, leave the banquets and the soft seats, and 
refuse to be carried on the shoulders of toil?’’ And 


at length there grew up among those who rode a coterie 
_ who put the blame on the machine, claiming that it was 


peoastructed on impossible ideals; that dynamos which 


d only be run by impulses from warm, loving, human 
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hearts were growing obsolete; that some up-to-date 
motor which could be run entirely by the money power 
was to take their place. ‘Then,’ they reasoned, “‘men 
may accumulate large fortunes; and, by giving up each 
year just enough to run the motors, they may banquet 
in ease while the car speeds on its way.’’ But, alas for 
this coterie! as yet itis small. The car still stands firmly 
in the rut. It vindicates the work ofitsfounders. It can 
never be run by the money power; and, though an ap- 
pearance of motion is still kept up, I can see the picture 
as plainly as when I commenced, and, blazoned somewhere 
in the eastern sky, I can see the words of Jesus, like a 
beloved hand beckoning to the bewildered people, while 
his voice is heard in the old supplication, ‘“That ye love 
one another, as I have loved you.” 

The last verse of a great poem, ‘‘The Angels of Buena 
Vista,’ comes to my mind :— 

“Not wholly lost,O Father! is this evil world of ours; ; 

_Upward, through its blood and ashes, spring afresh the Eden flowers; 

From its smoking hell of battle, Love and Pity send their prayer, 

And still thy white-winged angels hover dimly in our air!’’ 

This from the grand old Quaker poet nigh fifty years 
ago. He never accepted a seat on the van, nor has any 
man of his spirit ever clung to its mounting steps or pur- 
sued it on its way. But the purity and simplicity of a 
life like his may well have graced the finest of vehicles; 
and his hand, pointing ever to the angels above, might 
shame those professing Christians who from the high and 
sunny places look down with little of love and less of 
pity on those who perish by the roadside. 

BEVERLY, MAss. 


Keep Faith. 


When all the light went out one day, 
And in the dark I could not pray, 
And found no words to cry, 
God’s voice, from somewhere, said to me: 
“Though joy be wholly dead in thee, 
Thy birthright cannot die. 


“Tf all of happiness be fled, 

What then? Hast thou not pain instead? 
All things but tools should be 

To compass life’s supreme intent; 

For holiness thy soul I sent; 
See thou keep faith with Me.” 


—Henrietta R. Eliot. 


Bjornson, the Liberator. 


BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


The death of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson has called forth 
innumerable tributes and appreciations, in which nearly 
every phase of his literary life has been dwelt upon. 
However, there is one aspect of his career that has not 
been adequately presented,—his service to republicanism. 
Americans do not generally realize the elemental great- 
ness of the man and the transcendent importance of his 
mission. 

This man of genius was the most influential person in 
Norway. He was greater than king. His position was 
akin to that of Gladstone in Great Britain. In some 
ways the parallel is striking. Norway’s Grand Old Man 
was a power making for the levelling of class distinctions: 
the liberty-loving poet and novelist was a champion of 
reform. Precious as is the body of verse and prose that 
he gave the world, his share in the liberal movement of 
his time is deserving of remembrance with praise and 
gratitude. ‘ 

His illustrious contemporary, Henrik Ibsen, had to 
wait long for recognition. Bjérnson received his due of 
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admiration when only a young man. For more than 
half a century he was the idol of the Northland, and he 
dedicated his talents to the cause of freedom and en- 
lightenment. He found his countrymen in a state of 
bondage in manners and customs. He became the 
spokesman of the national party in Norway, the leader 
of the party of progress: his mission was to rouse the 
people from their apathy and to express their aspirations. 

Bjérnson has been described as the incarnation of the 
Norwegian spirit. This was the secret of his extraordi- 
nary popularity. The Norwegian national hymn, writ- 
ten by him in 1859, is a poem that only an enthusiastic 
patriot could compose. It is a favorite song with Norse- 
men the world over, its appeal being grounded in their 
national character and traditions, as may be seen in the 
following stanzas (translated by Rasmus B. Anderson) :— 


“Ves, we love with fond devotion 

Norway’s mountain domes, 

Rising, storm-lashed, o’er the ocean, 
With their thousand homes; 

Love our country, while we’re bending 
Thoughts to fathers grand, 

And to saga-night that’s sending 
Dreams upon our land. 


“Harald Norway’s throne ascended 

By his mighty sword; 

Hakon Norway’s rights defended, 
Helped by Oyvind’s word; 

From the blood of Olaf sainted 
Christ’s red cross arose; 

From its peaks King Sverre tainted 
Bishops dared oppose. 


‘Peasants all their axes brightened, 

Ready for each foe; 

Tordensjold in battles lightened 
Set the land aglow. 

Even women did assemble 
On the bloody plain; 

Others could but weep and tremble, 
But ’twas not in vain.” 


This inspired singer had the key to the hearts of his 
countrymen. His message received a hearing and made 
an impression. He shaped the destiny of Norway as 
much as Victor Hugo did that of France. 

Bjornson was more to Norway than Daniel O’Connell 
ever was to Ireland, for he was poet and agitator in one. 
It is a vivid description that the late Prof. Boyesen gives 
of Bjornson the reformer, in the story entitled “A Child 
of the Age” (Century, December, 1885) :— 

“In the autumn of 187—, when Harold’s daughter was 
two months old, some apprehension was felt in the valley 
that the world was coming to an end. And it was true; 
the world was coming to an end,—the old feudal world, 
with its rigid class distinctions, its gold-laced, star- 
spangled officials, its pharisaism, oppression, and abso- 
lute vetoes. There was a great ado in the valley,— 
Bjérnson was coming; Bjérnson, the people’s champion, 
Bjornson, the king’s enemy; Bjérnson, the poet, the 
orator, the republican. The exciting message ran from 
mouth to mouth; and people who had never been sup- 
posed to have an opinion suddenly straightened up and 
spoke like men. ... There was something inspiriting in 
the message, which awakened many a dormant mind and 
rekindled the manhood in humble souls. Apathy grew 
into discontent, discontent into aspirations and resolves. 
Men gathered in groups at court, at weddings and funer- 
als, and especially on the church green, to discuss the 
attitude of Parliament and the king’s claim to an ab- 
solute veto. There was but one voice,—they would stand 
by their representatives and defy the king.... They 
would give Bjérnson a rousing welcome, and they would 
do as he said: they would take courage and elect an 
opposition candidate for the Storthing. .. 
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“The name of Bjérnson rang through the valley, and 
the wild cheering from the steamboat landing announced 
to him the arrival of the poet orator. ... It was a couple 
of miles to the farm where Bjérnson was to speak: sey- 
eral hundred peasants had already gathered there, and 
the road leading up from the pier was black with people. 
A platform had been erected under a great tree on the 
shady side of the house, and a man who, in honor of the 
occasion, had provided himself with an asthmatic brass 
horn, sent melancholy echoes careering over the moun- 
tains. Harold took this to be a signal that the meeting 
was opened, and he redoubled his speed. He saw Biérn- 
son ascend the platform, and heard the cheering break 
out afresh.... The orator had now fairly warmed up 
to his subject; he paced up and down the platform, toss- 
ing his blonde mane of hair back from his forehead, 
flinging forth laconic sentences which clung to the mem- 
ory like burrs. Then the words came thicker and faster, 
and his voice rang-now softly and persuasively, now 
sharp and inspiriting like a battle-cry. .. . There breathed 
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a warm, all-embracing love for humanity through the ~ 


orator’s words.... Here were no vague, moonshiny 
ideals, but definite purposes rationally conceived and 
eloquently elucidated. It was glorious to hear this 
rushing cataract of speech.... 

“The meeting lasted until late in the afternoon. 
Wherever Harold went he was met by friendly glances 
and hearty words. Many pressed up to shake his hand. 
The distrust with which they viewed him as a member of 
that official bureaucracy, which sits like a huge nightmare 
upon Norway’s breast, impeding her breath and smother- 
ing her cries, had suddenly vanished, and for the first 
time they looked upon him as one of their own. And 
he, too, felt a warm sense of fellowship spreading be- 
neficently through his soul.... He walked about with — 
Bjornson. ... He knew now a man cast in heroic mould,— 
a poet, a prophet, a warrior.” 

Bjornson was the exponent of nationalism. Norway 
for Norsemen, that was his battle-cry. He rejoiced on 
the day, a few years ago, when the union mark was re- 
moved from the national flag of Norway. He was the 
apostle of liberalism and republicanism. He had more 
to do than any other man with the regeneration of Nor- 
way in the past fifty years. Norway in its isolation was 
out of touch with the rest of the world, but this open- 
minded son of hers travelled through Europe and the 
United States, absorbing ideas and observing conditions. 
He read the best in all literatures. His was a many- 
sided culture. 

“The old order changeth, giving place to new,” that 
was Bjérnson’s belief and teaching. He knew that his 
native land was behind the times, and he exerted his 
influence to the utmost to stimulate the intellectual life 
of his countrymen. He knew well that innovations 
must come. The power of this winsome, mighty per- 
sonality was on the side of reconstruction. He worked 
for it and fought for it. He lived in the atmosphere of 
strife and controversy. He gave and took hard knocks. 
He ran counter to hide-bound prejudices and fossilized 
institutions. He was feared and hated by those who did 
not want things disturbed: to these he was “that horrid 
Bjornson.”’ His final triumph over the mossbacks cost 
him many a bitter struggle. But he kept the even tenor — 
of his way and did his work, for which Norway owes 
him a debt of thanksgiving that can never be paid. t 

According to Dr. Georg Brandes, ‘‘The Scandinavian — 
countries during the last century have not had a single 
great statesman.’”’ In the absence of a masterful political 
leader, it devolved upon the poet and novelist of Auls 
to head the party of reform. Liberty, democracy, 
republic, these were the ideals that hovered in the f 
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_ ground of his mental horizon, inspiring him to do and 
dare. He died without seeing the full fruition of his 
dreams and hopes, and yet much was accomplished for 
which Bjérnson labored and strove. 
DENVER, CoOL. 


You call Him Infidel. 


BY M. JAY. 


You call him infidel who fails to see 

Within the wrappage thick that you have placed 
Around the soul of Him of Galilee 

The truth, so lucent in simplicity, 

But hid by that in which it lies encased. 

Yet which of you before His face shall stand 
The more unfaithful, he who dares to say 

He sees no truth, or you whose dogmas lay 

The block of stumbling in your brother’s way, 
In your blind zeal to follow Christ’s command? 


The Pulpit. 
The Inevitable Warfare. 


BY REV. ALFRED R. HUSSEY. 


Except these bonds.—Acts xxvi. 29. 


Paul is standing before Agrippa. In the presence of 
the Roman procurator, seated in his curule chair of state, 
and surrounded by a group of stalwart legionaries clad 
in glistening armor,—of Agrippa and Berenice, degen- 
erate children of the infamous Herodian race and of 
their brilliant court,—the great apostle to the Gentiles 
has just ended his plea for freedom, or rather his ex- 
tenuation for holding the opinions already closely asso- 
ciated with his name. Chained by one hand to an im- 
perial lictor, he has been led into the royal presence. 
At the king’s bidding he has been summoned to the bar 
of justice, to show good cause why he should not be set 
free. Permitted to speak for himself, he has given voice 
to what we may call his spiritual autobiography, wherein 
he has rehearsed the inner processes by which he was 
led to espouse the teachings of the Nazarene. With the 
diction, terse but polished; ever at his command, Paul 
reiterates a story already more than twice retold. In the 
course of a myriad journeyings far over sea and land, by 
many a village fireside, as in the crowded Ephesian am- 
phitheatre, in the synagogues at: Philippi and Antioch, 
on the temple-crowned slopes of the Athenian acropolis, 
in the crowded market-place of Corinth, and even on 
the steps of the Roman stronghold at Jerusalem, facing a 
throng of howling, maddened fanatics, the self-same gos- 
pel has found utterance. It is a moving story; and in 
the vast hall, lined with long rows of marble columns 
interspersed with statuary, among the variegated host of 
listeners, as the defence reaches its close, there follows 
a moment of tense silence. Only the plash of fountains 
and a timid bird-call in the palace gardens. breaks the 
sudden stillness, until Agrippa, polished, handsome, 
_ dissolute, with an uneasy movement, answers the apostle 
_ with the scornful words, “With but little persuasion, 
_ thou wouldest fain make me a Christian!” evidently 
tegarding such a result as the one most of all unlikely. 
Whereupon Paul, with a courtly inclination of the head 
and a sweeping gesture of his one free hand, makes 
_ answer, “I would God that not only thou, but also all 
that hear me this day, were both almost and altogether 
such as I am,” adding, as if by a natural afterthought, 
except these bonds.”’ 

The additional expression is thoroughly characteristic. 
he words are just what we should look for from a man 

e Paul. Standing there before Festus and Agrippa, 
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he presents to their magnificence of outward show, a 
startling contrast. Appearances are all in their favor. 
They are rich, powerful, gorgeously attired, surrounded 
by throngs of obsequious attendants, possessed of every 
gift and privilege the heart of man could well desire. 
How different in every way are they from the man con- 
fronting them, small, undersized, near-sighted, having 
no personal beauty, garbed in the dusty toga of an or- 
dinary traveller, alone, despised, and a prisoner. No 
wonder that these people look upon him with amuse- 
ment, mixed with pity ill-concealed. No wonder that he, 
on his part, of the external difference between them 
painfully aware, yet conscious also of his mental and 
moral superiority to them all, realizing that in his heart 
he carries with him a truth precious and more lasting 
than monarchs’ gems or victors’ wreaths, should wish 
that they, too, might share his convictions, might know 
the glorious pleasure of his beliefs, except, of course, 
his lack of personal freedom, “except these bonds.” 
And, I repeat, the recognition of his shackles, the con- 
sciousness of his chains is, for Paul, entirely natural, 
because through all that we know of the man and his 
teachings runs the same consciousness of hindrances and 
difficulties. Great as he is, in this respect he shows 
himself emphatically and wonderfully human. His letters 
and his words, both public and private, contain this 
element of self-revelation. Paul is always conscious of 
his personal defects. For him life is a struggle, hard, 
bitter, relentless. With all his magnificent capacities, 
with faculties whose application assures him a position 
in the future Church second only to the loved Captain 
of his Salvation, Paul never allows himself to forget the 
tribulations and stumbling-blocks which strew his 
path. He fights a good fight, but it is a battle to the 
very end. He wins the race, but he gains the prize at 
what great cost! ‘Throughout his long career Paul 
shows us a man’s courageous and persistent struggle for 
self-preservation. Never for a single instant does he 
feel himself entirely safe. Of his enemies in the world 
we know something. His foes of body and soul and 
spirit, of these no definite knowledge has been vouch- 
safed us. But none can read his story, and, much less, 
none can follow the many incidents of his long crusade, 
without becoming aware that, for him, temptations and 
drawbacks were always present; and that from them 
ever issued a challenge to his nobler powers. While 
others, in the language of the old hymn, might “‘be carried 
to the skies on flowery beds of ease,”’ it was his hard lot 
to seek ‘‘the prize and sail through bloody seas.”” ‘Thus 
he urges upon the Christians of Ephesus acceptance of 
that gospel, for which, he says, “I am an ambassador in 
bonds.’’ Of course, here he refers to the actual chains 
of his Roman prison; but that he regards them as sym- 
bolical of his lifelong spiritual restraints is shown by the 
words he uses in writing to his Corinthian followers, 
“And lest I should be exalted above measure, .. . there 
was given to me a thorn in the flesh, a messenger of 
Satan to buffet me.” And the same note of inner strife 
comes out again when he declares, “I therefore so run, 
not as uncertainly; so fight I, not as one that beateth 
the air; but I keep under my body, and bring it unto 
subjection: lest that by any means, when I have preached 
to others, I myself should be a castaway.” ‘The self- 
same note is struck repeatedly, but nowhere with greater 
force than in his Epistle to the Romans, when, out of 
the hourly martyrdom of a soul into which the iron of 
personal suffering has struck deep, is wrung the piteous 
ery: “The good that I would, I do not; but the evil that 
I would not, that I do..... For I delight in the law of 
God after the inward man: but I see another law in my 
members, warring against the law of my mind, and bring- 
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ing me into captivity to the law of sin which is in my 
members. O wretched man that I am! who shall de- 
liver me from the body of this death!”’ 

How human are these words! How closely do they 
bring Paul down to us! ‘To us he is never so real, his 
life never appeals to us so forcibly, his words never strike 
in our hearts a chord so responsive, as when he unbares 
for us his inmost soul; and we recognize in Paul, with all 
his greatness, a man like unto ourselves, tempted and 
harassed, beset with doubts and fears and perils, faith- 
ful to his ideals, ‘‘faint, yet pursuing,’ coming to success 
only in the face of overwhelming odds; his great, manly 
soul continually feeding upon the hope of the nobler 
life, the more glorious attainment, the vaster rewards 
it were in his power to grasp except for the restraining 
bonds! For life is like that. [he common experience, 
“yours, mine, everyone’s,”’ is to endure hardship. As 
one of our own prophets has said, “We all belong to the 
noble order of thorn-bearers.’’ As regards hindrances, 
there is no respect of persons. ‘The treasure of high 
aspirations is given to us, but in earthen vessels. We 
are so constituted that the gold of nobler living is cribbed, 
cabined, and confined within the dross of bodily weak- 
ness and unworthy appetites. To obey the summons 
of our loftier powers, we are never wholly free. 


“To every one on earth 
God gives a burden, to be carried down 
The road that lies between the cross and crown. 
No lot is wholly free; 
He giveth one to thee. 


“Some carry it aloft 
Open and visible to any eyes, 
And all may see its form and weight and size. 
Some hide it in their breast, 
And deem it there unguessed.”’ 


But, secret or revealed, the burden is there. On earth 
nothing is more common than grief. Whatever our lot 
in life; whether our circumstances be prosperous or 
poverty-stricken, whether in our daily affairs we are 
worldly or conscientious, selfish or eager to serve, this 
experience is universal. We all suffer. We are all spirits 
in prison. We are all in a measure dissatisfied with 
present conditions. We carry in our hearts hopes long- 
deferred, prayers unanswered, fears which darken every 
pleasure, sorrows which fling their storm-clouds over 
even the most golden day. For every one of us, life 
being real and earnest, it is also difficult, uncertain, and 
tempestuous. That is a universal human experience 
which is typified in the ancient story of the Hebrew pa- 
triarch’s night-long struggle in the lonely valley with 
an enemy who, only as the day breaketh and the shad- 
ows flee away, reveals himself as, not foe, but friend, 
not devil, but angel. Not a man or woman, but not 
once, but many times, has stood by the ford Jabbok, 
and, in anguish unutterable, wrestled until the breaking 
of the day. Not a son or daughter of the heavenly 
Father but has known what it is to be led up of the 
spirit into the wilderness, where he is with the devils 
and the wild beasts. 

Yet, common as are life’s griefs and limitations, none 
of them, I think, are sharper or more intolerable than 
those which come to us in the nature of restraints. “The 
thought of what might have been causes many of our 
heart-burnings and our tears. “Hell,” says Winston 
Churchill, quoting from a distinguished psychologist, 
“is disqualification in the face of opportunity.” And 
the statement falls not far from actual truth. This 
place of torment, with its scorching flames and anguished 
wails, we all have known. Few of us but know what it 
is to face some great opportunity, to feel its attractions, 
to recognize its possibilities, and yet at the same time to 
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comprehend our own inability to grasp it. We know 
what life should be. We know what we should like to 
make it. But some hindrance interferes. Some weak- 
ness, what Tennyson calls “pangs of doubt, defects of 
blood,” hold us back. Our hands are tied. It may be 
some hereditary taint or an evil appetite or ill-health 
or poverty or lack of education or loneliness or pride 
or anything else; but, whether the shortcoming be social 
or spiritual, moral, intellectual, or physical, it is there. 
The restraint exists. That is the main point. ‘The thorn 
is present in our flesh, and its prickings never cease. 
To the body of this death we are always shackled. Like 
Paul, we must continually fight with our beasts at Ephesus. 
Like him, after the imperfect performance of some mighty 
task, we are forced to murmur, ‘‘I would have compassed 
it, but Satan hindered me.” Like Paul, grateful for the 
blessings granted us, proud in the possession of existing 
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advantages, we might easily. wish that others might — 


share with us our privileges and our gifts, “except,” of 
course, ‘‘these bonds.’’ For of their existence we are 
always painfully aware. We are continually reminded 
of them, and by them moved to dream of a freedom 
which will come some day. We look around us upon 
other lives, and how much brighter and easier they seem 
than ours. “If I had only their weaknesses,’”’ you say, 
“if the chances given to them were only mine, how much 
happier my life would be!” Not long ago, the English- 
speaking world set apart certain hours for the commemo- 
ration of John Milton’s birth, three hundred years ago. 
On these occasions much was said or sung of the achieve- 
ments of the great poet and apostle of religious liberty. 
Many a garland of praise for what he said and did was 
strewn upon his grave. But during Milton’s lifetime 
it is safe to say that what was habitually present in his 
own mind was the consciousness of, not his powers, so 
much as his deficiencies. “If I had but my eyesight!” 
I can hear him say, “if I could only see, what a poem 
I then could write!’’ So, also, from the darkness of 
Bedford jail, in the self-same years, rises the voice of 
John Bunyan, bewailing his loss of personal liberty. And 
in like manner I can imagine Charles Lamb brooding 
upon his stuttering speech and love of convivial com- 
pany; and Byron lamenting his misshapen foot; and 
Goldsmith his lack of confidence, Lincoln his want of | 
culture, Carlyle his continual ill-health, Cowper his mor-) 
bidness, and Beethoven his almost total deafness. I 
picture these plagued by anxieties and regrets, and see 
in them all but so many instances of the Jacob wrestlings 
which from human life are never absent. Each and all 
remind us of the inevitable warfare waged by humanity 
since time began. These, and many other examples, 
show us how in our struggles and envyings we are not 
alone. ‘The burden is universal. 


“Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary.” 


From these, and such as these, we come to understand 
how the symbol of universal religion is found in the 
chains of Paul, the cross of Christ. 

But even when we realize the presence of Paul’s fetters 
or look up into the face of Jesus on the cross, we must 
not forget that in each instance these are the signs of, 
not defeat, but triumph. The world remembers Paul 
and Jesus, not because they were failures, nor because 
they had their burdens, and, overwhelmed, sank under 
them, but because they overcame their hindrances and 
turned weakness into strength. The cross is an emblem 
of torture, but much more of victory. Christ was a 


man of sorrows, but no less a man of joy. The para-— 


mount truth of Saint Paul’s career was that, in spite of 
his shackles, in the face of personal defects most men 
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would have found unconquerable, ‘He fought his doubts, 
and gathered strength’; “perplexed, but not in despair, 
cast down, but not destroyed,” he persevered in his self- 
| chosen mission, and for the new religion won the Western 
world. Apart from its successes, his life would be thor- 
oughly depressing. What in it stirs the pulses of our 
| blood, and is for us an unfailing source of inspiration, 
| is the man’s evident joy in struggle, his delight in the 
ability to change evil into good. Paul never whines. 
Never does he paint a picture so black as to be without 
a single ray of light. With all his trials he is the hap- 
piest man in God’s world. He mentions his thorn in 
the flesh, but adds, “It was sent to buffet me, lest I be 
exalted above measure.”’ He no sooner exclaims, “‘ Who 
| shall deliver me from the body of this death!” than he 
answers his own question with the triumphant words, 
“I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord.’ He 
acknowledges his infirmities, ‘We have this treasure in 
earthen vessels,” and then adds, “‘That the excellency 
of the power may be of God, and not of us, ...so then 
death worketh in us, but life in you.” And that is why 
Paul means so much for us to-day. Here, also, is the 
reason why the world thanks heaven for John Milton. 
-  Heis remembered, not because he was blind, but because, 
in spite of blindness, he wrote the ‘Paradise Lost.’ 
So Lamb, with all his shortcomings, produced the de- 
lightful musings of the gentle Elia, even as no prison 
could keep England’s inspired tinker from writing the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress.” The career of Abraham Lincoln 
was magnificent, because his defects of early education 
could not hinder him from becoming statesman and 
master of men at last, even as we recall that, though 
John Quincy Adams, in young manhood, bewailed his 
inability, because of his laboring speech, to speak in 
public, he yet died known as ‘‘the old man eloquent.” 
We must not forget that, while Jacob wrestles with his 
adversary all night long, his panting whisper ever is, 
“T will not let thee go, except thou bless me.’”’ And he 
wrestles on until, in the gray light of early morning, he 
wins his battle; and the sun rises upon him, as he passes 
over, lame, but victorious, no longer Jacob, but Israel, 
“Prince with God.” 
“Except these bonds.” The cry is common enough. 
We all know them. We do not need to consult the ex- 
perience of others to learn how the fetters chafe and 
burn. How impatient we grow toward them! How 
annoying are they! Without them how much could 
we accomplish! At times the burden of the flesh grows 
very heavy. Our poverty seems greater than we can 
endure. Our sorrows never leave us. ‘The orb of day 
is flecked with wandering isles of night.” We eat our 
bread with tears. Yet “blessed are they that mourn, 
for they shall be comforted.’ Without suffering we 
could not know happiness. Without grief joy were 
beyond our reach. Only through earth can we enter 
heaven. “By the thorn-road, and none other, is the mount 
of vision won.” Only he who has known bonds and 
j imprisonment can fully appreciate the delights of liberty. 
Again, it is safe to say that, if we had not our present 
grievances, we should be tormented by others possibly 
much worse; for human nature is so constituted that 
it must have its reasons for complaint, its causes for 
_ dissatisfaction. Life in this world is necessarily defec- 
tive, and defectiveness invariably means suffering. It 
is, apparently, God’s law that our prayers shall be wrung 
from hearts sore and bleeding; that there shall be on 
earth the broken arcs, in heaven the perfect round. 
Furthermore, it is the community of, not joy, but 
sorrow, which binds humanity together into a brother- 
hood unbroken and eternal. The solidarity of human 
society depends on the binding”power of a mortar mingled 
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with man’s tears. Because every wrist is bound with 
the red mark of life’s clinging shackles, because every eye 
is wet with bitter tears, men feel themselves brothers, 
and are thereby encouraged to the shouldering of one 
another’s burdens. Without heartaches and disappoint- 
ments there would be far less sympathy and mutual 
responsibility than there is among men to-day. In that 
grim hour when loss comes or failure approaches, ‘“‘and 
the ploughshare of deeper passion tears down to primi- 
tive rock,’’ we find friends we had not dreamed of, our 
groping hands meet others stretched forth to aid us, 
and we are comforted. 

But, after all, the real, the ultimate justification for 
our hindrances lies in our ability to overcome them. 
We are prisoners, but prisoners of hope! The best ex- 
cuse for our griefs is the fact that through our own ef- 
forts they can come to consolation. ‘There is not a fetter 
we cannot escape from if we only will. This is the chief 
lesson of the life of Paul. It is the truth streaming from 
the cross of Christ. ‘“‘My grace is sufficient for you.” 
“With God all things are possible.’ By taking your 
life to your heavenly Father, by intrusting to him the 
guidance of your ways, by leaning your weakness upon 
his strength, by frankly and honestly and bravely co- 
operating with God’s eternal laws, you can draw to your- 
self such strength, such courage, such soul-power that, 
with Saint Paul, you can “glory in tribulations,’ with 
Saint James, “‘count it all joy to enter into temptation,”’ 
and, with Jesus, wear your crown of thorns with royal 
dignity. No agony was ever so intense but with God’s 
help it could be changed to exaltation. No drawback 
was ever so serious but it could be overcome. No sick- 
bed was ever so cruel but the presence of the Great 
Physician by its side could make of it a throne. Even 
your own shortcomings, your personal afflictions, though 
they seem much worse than those of any one else, even 
these you can take and, by consecrating your life, mould 
them into shapes of perfect loveliness. ‘“‘Weeping may 
endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning.” 
So, “take and use thy work.” 


“Thy burden is God’s gift, 
And it will make the bearer calm and strong; 
Yet, lest it press too heavily and long 
He says, Cast it on me, 
And it shall easy be. 


“And those who heed his voice, 
And seek to give it back in trustful prayer, 
Have quiet hearts that never can despair; 
And hope lights up the way 
Upon the darkest day. 


“Take thou thy burden thus 
Into thy hands, and lay it at his feet; 
And, whether it be sorrow or defeat, 
Or pain or sin or care, 
Leave it calmly there. 


“Tt is the lonely road 
That crushes out the life and light of heaven; 
But, borne with him, the soul, restored, forgiven, 
Sings out, through all the days, 
Her joy and God’s high praise.” 


Whatever your obstacles, surmount them. Follow the 
example of the great apostle; and, as you have shared 
his sorrows, you cannot fail to know his joys, so that 
you may pass from earth at last, with words of cheer 
upon your lips: “My time is come. ‘The hour of my 
departure is at hand. I have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course. I have kept the faith. Hence- 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at 
that day.”’ Amen. 
BaLtTmore, Mp. 
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Books of Devotion. 


A LETTER FROM DR. HALE. 


When I have thought about it, I have been 
afraid that I never interest young people 
at large in what would strictly be called 
devotional reading as much as I should be 
glad to do. 

I rather think you have heard me say 
that it is a good plan for every one who has 
passed girlhood or boyhood to have a fa- 
vorite book of devotion lying at the side on 
the table. I like to think, rightly or not, that 
any young friend of mine reads a verse or 
two of the Bible every day; and I like to 
know when one of them is so far acquainted 
with the literature of the world as to be in 
sympathy or accord with a dozen more or 
less of those children of God who seem to 
me to have been nearest to him. 

Now, sometimes, these people have written 
down their prayers in words. Although 
I do not understand how they do this, still 
I am very glad they did it. In my own 
case, when I found that without my knowl- 
edge the Senate reporters had written out 
the prayers which I offered in the Senate 
Chamber, I was very glad. I am glad to 
have them now. 

Others of these people have written in 
poetry what God said to them and what 
they said to him; and that is the reason 
why the very best books of devotion have 
been in poetry. Take the Book of Psalms, 
for instance: they were written down at a 
time so barbarous that you wonder that 
people had pen, ink, or parchment. Yet 
sometimes they expressed the absolute rela- 
tion of Father and Child, the Communion 
of the Holy Spirit with our spirits so well 
nobody can improve upon it. 

What is apt to happen, therefore, is that 
the book which lies on or under the Bible 
in my young friend’s private chapel is some 
book of poetry, and you never can say 
what that book is or will be. I think you 
can trust readers of intelligence to find it for 
themselves, and I am not going now, there- 
fore, to say anything about those books, be- 
cause they have a certain definite power of 
working their own way. But the thoroughly 
successful books of devotion which are 
not poems perhaps get left on one side, 
and it is about them that I want to 
speak. In the first place, though it seems 
a pity to have to say so, the particular 
theory which the writer had about God 
or man does not seem to make so much 
difference as you will think. Some of these 
people thought, or tried to think, that God 
is a cruel judge, hard and sharp and severe: 
some of them thought of him more as an 
inventor, or, you might almost say, a manu- 
facturer, and so on. Some of them thought 
of men as if they were placed here on trial, 
so many samples in a shop, of which nine- 
teen would be rejected and one saved. 
While others thought of men as really God’s 
children, who shared with him his own 
nature. But in the devotions of such men 
and women you do not find that their in- 
tellectual theories make so much differ- 
ence as you would expect. Now it is rather 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee,” that the real 
children say in some way or other; and 
sometimes they say it so you know that 
they are dead in earnest. Take for in- 
stance, which is very remarkable to me, of 
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Thomas 4 Kempis’s Imitation of Christ. It 
would be a little hard, I think, to write 


down in nominative cases and verbs a state-. 


ment of what his intellectual idea of Jesus 
Christ was, or what he thought was his re- 
lation to God. There are whole pages of 
the book to which the name ‘“‘Imitation” 
does not apply at all. But the book itself 
expresses so well the passion of a true child 
of God, to know God better and to live for 
his purpose, that in three cases out of four 
it meets the sensitive reverence of such a 
wish as that. In the fourth case the reader 
can make nothing of it and had better let 
the book go by. 

If you read John Inglesant you get a 
good idea of what I mean by the moral and 
vital effect which comes on a true man or 
woman when he falls in for the first time 
with one of the real godly people. That 
word “godly”? has been sadly abused, but 
it means a person into whose life the love 
of God comes every day so that they are 
partners in the universe. I have not read 
that book for ten years, I do not know that 
I want to read it in the next ten years; but 
it gives you an idea of the effect that the 
godliness of the author produces on a can- 
did and true reader even where he does not 
care a straw for the author’s relation to this 
or that ecclesiastical theory or form. 


All this is perhaps too much by way of 
preface to your questions. Answering them 
more directly, I should say, that while there 
have been millions upon millions of Chris- 
tian men and women who have been in 
close walk with God, as the hymn says, 
I do not know of twenty who have suc- 
ceeded in putting their personal experiences 
of the walk with God on paper so as to at- 
tract young readers. Mothers with their 
children in young life, fathers who take their 
boys into confidence as they grow up, have 
been introducing the boys and girls to God 
as a present Father. They have wanted to 
and they have succeeded. ‘That is one thing. 
To be able, however, to put on paper in 
black ink and intelligible words the method 
of that communion or intimacy is quite 
another. All the same, thank God! there 
have been such people. It seems to me it 
is a good thing to know something about 
their lives, and that, when those people are 
real people to us, we take, in a more simple 
way, the inspiration which made them what 
they were. 

Now there are many more than I shall 
name. But I sometimes have a fancy, 
perhaps when I am riding in the dark in a 
railway and do not care to go to sleep, of 
collecting a company of people whom I 
should like to have around my dinner table 
or in the chairs in my parlor. I sometimes 
select these people from the twenty or thirty 
who have written down the evidences of 
their close communion with God. ‘These 
people, when they are spoken of in books, 
are called the Christian Mystics. But rec- 
ollect that this word ‘‘mystic” has nothing 
whatever to do with mysterious, though 
they happen to begin with the same first 
four letters. We generally think of a mys- 
tery as something which is not explained 
and cannot be explained. It is a good 
thing to hold on to that definition of a 
mystery. But a mystic, to the old Greek 
writers who invented the word, meant a 
person who knows something which he can 
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neither see nor hear nor smell nor taste nor 
feel with his fingers,—that is to say, any 
knowledge which was not derived from these 
five senses was called ‘‘mystical knowl- 
edge.”” So is that people who knew God j 
closely and absolutely, so that they were, 
as we say, in communion with God, are 
properly called mystics, and, if they be per- 
sons who take Jesus Christ as a leader or 
founder, they are called Christian mystics. 
Julius Charles Hare, an English clergy- 
man, made a little collection from the writ- 
ings of these Christian Mystics which you 
will be glad to have at hand. It is called 
Hours with the Mystics. I liked it so 
much—not to say, used it so much—that I 
tried to make my friend Niles reprint it 
here. He looked at it and said he thought 
it was already a quarter of a century behind 
our habits ofthought, and wrote to ask me 
to-make another book with the same title 
if I chose, only distinguishing it from the 
English book. To tell you the whole truth, 
I do think that Hare’s book was a little 
patronizing. It spoke of these fifteen or 
twenty centuries as if, ‘‘of course, you know, 
in those old times, they did not know every- 
thing down in Judee,” and, if they could 
have had dress coats and patent leather 
shoes, they would have known more about 
religion than they did. Our book was to 
avoid this nineteenth-century condescension. 
Well, I conferred with two or three very 
dear friends, all of whom felt as I felt and 
thought as I thought about this; and, if they 
had dared what I was Philistine enough to 
dare,—if they had rushed in where angels 
may well fear to tread,—why, we should have 
made the book and I should not be writing 
this now. But, when it came to putting pen 
to paper, they shrank where I did not shrink. 
You see, I took, as I always do, the view of 
the man who said he could not speak as well 
as Henry Clay could, but he could hold Henry 
Clay’s hat. I do not pretend that I can 
bridge any chasm, but, all the same, I am 
willing to take a sympathetic friend to the i 
edge and show him how others have sprung 
over. So I would have been willing to put 
on paper a series of good extracts from the : 
mystics, from the beginning until now. t 
Another thing I have wanted to do,— 
perhaps will do if I should live fifty years 
longer,—I have wanted to write for young 
people the history of modern life or the New 
Covenant, from the time of the Crucifixion 
till this time. I have wanted to write that 
in biographies, to try to make the people 
themselves alive for young readers, in the 
dress, habit, and motive of their time. I 
have meant to make about twenty-five of 
such biographies, rather more than one for a 
century. 
Number one was to be Paul, number two 
was to be the Emperor Trajan, three, Mar- 
cus Aurelius; and there should follow Origen, 
Synesius, Ambrose of Milan, Augustine of 
Hippo, Peter Waldo, and some others of the 
poor men of Lyons, Saint Bernard, Francis 
d’Assisi, Thomas a Kempis, Christopher 
Columbus, Martin Luther, Sir Thomas 
More, Erasmus, Servetus, Latimer, and 
Ridley. Then the English worthies of the 
years of our emigration—John Milton, 
Jeremy ‘Taylor, Owen Feltham, Richard 
Baxter, George Fox, Robert Barclay, John 
Woolman, some of the better Frenchmen of 
their time; and we should come down to 
Jacob Boehmen, Fenelon, and Bossuet. 
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And for the century behind now, Jonathan 
Edwards and Swedenborg. This is a some- 
what formidable list. But many good peo- 
ple have lived before us, and they have 
made out for us—for just such people as 
you and me—volumes of selections, little 
books of extracts from these very people; 
and this brings us to the list of books which 
you ask for, which should be easily accessi- 
ble and in a small enough space to lay upon 
the Bible and beside your favorite hymn 
book. 

Marcus Aurelius,—he is not called a Chris- 
tian, but he knew God; Augustine’s Con- 
fessions and Meditations; Sabatier’s Francis 
@ Assisi in French, if you read French; 
Thomas a Kempis’s Imitation of Christ 
in the Latin, if you read Latin; Montague’s 
Selections; The Prayers of the Ages by Mrs. 
Guild; Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living and Holy 
Dying; Feltham’s Resolves; Richard Baxter’s 
Saints’ Rest; Scougal’s Life of God in the Soul 
of Man, a good selection from Jacob Boeh- 
men from the Moravian writers,—Zin- 
zendorf and the others; of Swedenborg, 
though this wants to be short and devo- 
tional purely; selections from John Wesley 
and Madame Guyon; and, in our time, from 
Emerson and Martineau. Just now dear 
Mr. De Normandie has printed just the right 
book for us which he calls the Beauty of 
Wisdom. 


“The Unitarian Message.” 


Brother Boynton’s notice of my little book 
inarecent Register was a surprise tome. As 
he says, he was not writing at my request 
or with my knowledge. But I am sincerely 
glad to read this notice, prompted as it is 
solely by my friend’s appreciation of the 
book. I know that others of our ministry 
feel the same about it. 

Our late brother, John P. Forbes, read the 
proofs last summer and expressed his warm 
approval of it, remarking that “it ought 
to be in the hands of every one of our younger 
ministers.’’ But the responses that I have 
received from some of our oldest ministers, 
who, when they read the earlier proofs, 
strongly objected to some of my views, but 
finally came to a full agreement with me, 
as Mr. Boynton did, have shown that our 
older brethren also are fit objects of mis- 
sionary effort and might be profited by read- 
ing my book. 

It is something more than ‘‘a pamphlet,” 
though bound in a flexible card-cover; for 
it has sixty-eight pages, which are all crowded 
with condensed matter, much of it in fine 
print. 

I shall be very glad, as Mr. Boynton sug- 
gests, to send copies postpaid to any address 


for twenty-five cents,—two dimes placed 


in a row and wrapped in a bit of paper, with 
some stamps, would be a convenient way of 
remitting this, as I have myself found. But 
I will send any quantity in postpaid pack- 
ages to any of our ministers or to the pres- 
idents of any Branch Alliances, who would 
take them to sell in their parishes,—remit- 
ting money only when four or eight are sold. 
One of our city ministers has taken eighty 
copies for missionary use in his city and for 
sale in his parish. Several others have 
already taken smaller quantities. 

Many years ago, in my New Orleans 
ministry (1881 to 1888), I became dis- 
satisfied with such dogmatic presentations 
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of Unitarianism as ‘““The New Hampshire 
Statement of Belief,’ though I myself was 
chiefly responsible for preparing this in 
1878, when I was in Dover, N.H.,—a four- 
page tract which was unanimously adopted 
by the New Hampshire Unitarian Associa- 
tion of Churches at Concord, in October of 
that year, and printed by the American 
Unitarian Association and very widely 
circulated ever since. Especially the dis- 
cussion of ‘‘The Western Issue”’ in 1886, in 
which I took some part, led me to see that 
both parties in this debate were misunder- 
standing the deepest meaning of Unitarian- 
ism (as taught by Channing, Martineau, 
Hedge, and others of our recognized leaders) 
by interpreting Christianity dogmatically 
rather than spiritually, which Martineau 
says is the mistake of all Protestantism. 
Careful study of these and many other 
writers led to the preparation of several 
articles on ‘‘The Christian Enthusiasm,” 
“True Christianity,” ‘“Why not turn Jew?”’ 
“The Rationalist’s Mistake,’ ‘‘The Chris- 
tian Ideal,’ which appeared in the Unitarian 
Review and the New World,—and finally 
to my reading an essay to our Cambridge 
Association, of which I put the substance 
into ‘some articles in the Register about 
five years ago. These attracted so much 
attention and brought me so many letters 
expressive of cordial approval that I began 
the revision of them for publication as a 
book. I sent proofs again and again to the 
brethren who seemed to agree with me, and 
to many others who were willing to aid me 
even though dissenting on some points at 
first. ‘Thus I intended the book to affirm, 
not my own individual opinions, but the 
agreement of many of our active ministers, 
who feel deeply interested, as Mr. Boynton 
feels, in a wise presentation of our Unitarian- 
ism to the people of this land. 

The correspondence involved has been 
copious, and the consequent proof-revision 
expensive as well as laborious. But the 
result is something for which I take but 
little more credit than that of a clerk to a 
committee of scholarly brethren, who find 
at last that they really agree even in most 
details, and are willing to accept this book 
as stating the real Unitarian Message, which 
the Fathers in our Zion handed down to 
us, and which we would now preach to our 
nation,—a message which has indeed been 
widely accepted in other denominations, and 
is preparing the way for a new alignment 
under the banner of “The Unity of the 
Spirit,’—the real meaning, as our own 
Dr. J. H. Allen has said, of our Unitarian- 
ism,—a new alignment, of which we see 
the signs in the coming together of Trini- 
tarians and Unitarians at Hingham and in 
Boston last December, and the frank avowal 
by President Fitch of the Andover School 
and others, that the old dogmatic differ- 
ences are disappearing. We Unitarians are 
given the credit of being the leaders in the 
advance of True Liberalism, and my little 
book is a statement in proof of this. By 
widely circulating it, we shall convince our 
own parishes and many in other denomina- 
tions that we have a duty and a right to 
take the lead. 

The W. B. Clarke Company, 26 Tremont 
Street, Boston, has allowed me to place its 
name on the cover of the book (but has no 
financial responsibility) and keeps it for sale. 

I have held back the book from a wide 
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circulation since it came to me from the 
printer, because I wished to send out with 
it three tracts which are now ready,— 
“Religious Feeling,’’ which is especially 
meant for Unitarians; ‘‘ Truth and Dogma,” 
which is meant to explain to Trinitarians 
what we mean by our opposition to dogma; 
and ‘“‘Faith and Opinion,” which fully ex- 
plains the distinctive meaning of “faith.” 
These tracts amplify and more clearly ex- 
plain some points that are briefly touched 
upon in the book. 

One Branch Alliance has already ordered 
a hundred copies of each tract, and I 
shall be glad to send sample copies to any 
minister or Branch Alliance. ‘The first two 
are sold at two dollars a hundred; the “Faith 
and Opinion,’ at a dollar and a half a 
hundred; and smaller quantities in pro- 
portionate price. CHARLES A. ALLEN. 

WAVERLEY, Mass. 


Literature. 


The Story of the Negro.* 


At first thought it seems a little surprising 
that a man of African descent should know 
no more about Africa and his ancestors in 
that part of the world than any ordinary 
white man. But at second thought we rec- 
ognize the fact that the African in America, 
whose ancestors came some generations ago 
from Africa, is as much an American as 
any man of Irish, German, or French de- 
scent. Our ex-President is said to have 
boasted that he was glad that he had not a 
drop of English blood in his veins. ‘This 
puts him outside the old colonial line of 
descent from the Puritans and Pilgrims as 
much as if his ancestors came from Africa. 
This book had its origin in the natural 
curiosity which moves any intelligent man 
to ask questions about those who came be- 
fore him in the line of descent. Who were 
they, where did they live, what were their 
occupations and their character, and from 
them what influence may be expected to 
come down along the line of hereditary de- 
scent? Mr. Washington has used his op- 
portunities well, and while, of course, he is 
not an authority at first hand for the geog- 
raphy and ethnology of the African conti- 
nent, he has consulted those who are au- 
thorities and made a very interesting and 
readable account of the native tribes and 
nations in Africa with their government, 
customs, traditions, and habits. His ac- 
count of the slave trade is fair and not over- 
burdened with an account of the horrors 
that accompanied the translation of cap- 
tives from Africa to the cotton fields and 
sugar plantations of America. 

In his account of slavery in this country 
he is singularly free from rancor and preju- 
dice of the kind which has often marred 
the work of white Abolitionists in the North. 
When he describes the life of the negro, - 
he discriminates between the plantations in 
the South, where conditions were hard and 
the slave was separated from his master by 
the intervention of the overseer, and the 
other plantations and smaller farms where 
the slave and his master’s family lived to- 
gether in intimate and often affectionate re- 
lations. It will give a curious jar to some 


*Tue Story oF tHE Necro. By Booker T. Washington 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. In two vols. $3. 
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Northern prejudices to read such language 
as this: ‘‘As an example of the large plan- 
tations on which the relations between 
master and slave were norimal and happy 
I might mention those of the former President 
of the Confederacy, Jefferson Davis, and 
his brother.’”’ After one of his slaves had 
run away Mr. Davis got him back again and 
in some way, not explained, ‘‘came to an 
understanding’ with him. As the result 
the slave received an education sufficient to 
qualify him to take entire charge of the 
plantation and do much important work 
on the levees of the Mississippi River. 
After the war this colored man and his sons 


bought the plantation for three hundred. 


thousand dollars. 

We do not see that Mr. Washington in any 
way qualifies his statements so as to give 
a false impression, but he does deliberately 
remove all undue cause of hatred, suspicion, 
and prejudice between the races. There is 
gradually coming into the minds and to the 
knowledge of candid people a belief that 
had the question of slavery been differently 
treated in the days before the war, it might 
have been possible by gradual emancipa- 
tion in the States where slavery was not a 
vigorous institution to reduce the area 
where it flourished and to build up an ethi- 
cal sentiment against it in the regions where 
it was evidently a money-making and cruel 
institution. Briefly stated, Mr. Washington 
offers evidence to prove that movements 
for the abolition of slavery were under way 
in many parts of the South, and that the 
same process which had led to its passing 
in the North was to be noted in many parts 
of the South. He says that the meeting of 
Benjamin Lundy and William Lloyd Garri- 
son in 1828 “‘and their subsequent asso- 
ciation in Baltimore marks the point in 
time when the agitation for the emancipa- 
tion of the negro was transferred from the 
Southern to the Northern States, and sla- 
very became for the first time a national 
issue.’’ He says also, ‘‘Opposition to slav- 
ery, though silenced in the South, never 
wholly ceased, and the evidence of its exis- 
tence was the free negro.’”’ As one in- 
stance of the movement we may note the 
fact cited by him that Chief Justice Roger 
B. Taney, author of the famous Dred Scott 
decision, emancipated his own slaves. ‘There 
were before the war two hundred and sixty- 
two thousand free negroes in the Southern 
States. Many of these free negroes owned 
slaves, although most of them were ardent 
Abolitionists. In 1853 there were colored 
planters worth four or five hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and the aggregate value of the 
property of the two hundred and sixty-two 
thousand negroes in the Sottth in 1860 has 
been estimated at something like twenty- 
five millions of dollars. He thinks this a 
low estimate and uses the fact as a basis 
for an argument concerning the ability of the 
negro when free and educated to take care 
of himself and to become a useful citizen. 
In various chapters he discusses the negro 
in many and various aspects,—as a land- 
owner, as a mechanic, as a criminal, as a 
teacher, a professional man, a business man, 
a musician, and an artist. He concludes that 
the lives and fortunes of the two races are 
curiously intertwined, and that now it is for 
the interest of both races to give the negro 
a free hand. The difference between the 
days of slavery and of freedom lies prin- 
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cipally in the fact that in slavery the prog- 
ress of the negro was a menace to the white 
man and his ignorance a defence, while in 
freedom the education and progress of one 
race is favorable to that of the other. ‘‘The 
problem of slavery was to keep the negro 
down: the problem of freedom is to raise 
him up.” 


Great Issugs. By Robert F. Horton. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50.—The. great issues here treated are 
those with which the richest, fullest life is 
concerned, and which, no less, are the right- 
ful interest of lives that seem to be entangled 
and involved in the daily necessities and de- 
mands of constant work. Religion, social- 
ism, literature, theology, art, life, death,— 
these are great issues indeed; and upon them 
it is well to have the thoughts of a wise, 
sane thinker, bound by no narrow limita- 
tions of Church or State. If he declares 
himself Christian, it is not because he does 
not distinguish between the Christian re- 
ligion and its embodiment in creeds and 
customs or fails to recognize the ideal of a 
spiritual unity which can unite men and 
nations under the utmost variety of forms 
and organizations. The drenching cold 
water douches of modern criticism are 
the tonic of the soul, and articles of faith 
are religious only when they can establish 
themselves in spite of their acceptance. 
The brotherhood of man, based on the 
fatherhood of God, once fairly accepted, 
solves many of the vexed questions of mod- 
ern society and in this direction lies our 
future progress. This book is not only 
encouraging, but stimulating. It does not 
soothe with smooth prophecies of a good 
day coming, but stirs a reader to think for 
himself and help the day along by putting 
into effect the principles that must endure. 
Each chapter is interesting in the way its 
subject is presented and developed, and the 
book is one that will have a wider influence 
because it is tagged with no qualifying label. 
Incidentally we wish that the writer had 
taken pains to quote an accredited copy of 
Prof. Carruth’s poem, beginning “A fire 
mist and a planet.’’ One who can write so 
finely of literature as the author of chapter 
ix. in this book ought to have known from 
internal evidence that some of these lines, 
as he gives them, were impossible. The 
interpolated stanza, however, is better than 
most of those which have been added to 
the original poem by those who consider 
themselves capable to define its theology. 


In AFTER Days. 
Henry Mills Alden, 
Higginson, and others. New York: Harper 
Brothers. $1.25.—The eternal question of 
the sphinx eternally demands re-statement, 
or a re-shaping that shall fit it to the atti- 
tude and spirit of each new generation. The 
basal recommendation of these thoughts 
concerning the possibility of a future life 
is that they are absolutely honest, written 
not in accordance with any theological tenet 
nor inherited instruction, but out of the deep, 
experienced convictions that have slowly 
shaped themselves in minds that have 
thought and lives that have really lived. 
The desire for continuity and the demand 
for fuller development have a justification 
in the very nature of the universe. If we 
know anything of the nature of God, we 
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know that it must answer to the highest 
reach of man, not fall below it either in 
justice or good will. That is where we are 
left, however we may try to penetrate further 
the mystery; but that leaves us where we wish 
to be left, with room for faith and a great 
hope. Henry James, for instance, can say, 
even at the risk of lumping himself with 
those “shallow minds who are happily 
and foolishly able to believe what they 
would prefer,” ‘“‘I like to think it open to 
me to establish speculative and imaginary 
connections, to take up conceived presump- 
tions and pledges, that have for me all the 
air of not being decently able to escape re- 
deeming themselves. And, when such a 
mental relation to the question as that be- 
gins to hover and settle, who shall say over 
what fields of experience, past and current, 
and what-immensities of perception and 
yearning it shall not spread the protection 
of its wings? No, no, no—I reach beyond 
the laboratory brain.” 


CANADA, THE EMPIRE OF THE NortTH. By 
Agnes C. Laut. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
$1.75 net.—The story, not the history, of 
Canada,—that is what Miss Laut gives her 
readers. The romance and adventure of 
the early days, the records of dogged courage 
and blind heroism, of the lion-hearted 
Brebeuf and the mischievous Radisson, 
of Marquette and Joliet burning with en- 
thusiasm, of La Salle and Frontenac, the 
echoes of European wars and the vicissi- 
tudes of Quebec, the War of 1812 and the 
later development,—there is surely enough 
to record that makes the story of Canada 
continuously interesting and increasingly 
significant. Miss Laut has long been devoted 
to the study and exposition of the heroic 
past of the great North-west. She now 
writes inspiringly of the present and hopefully 
of the future Canada is levelling up. Her 
population is what that of the United States 
was one hundred years ago. Confederation 
has welded the Canadian provinces into one 
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UNITARIANISM AND THE MIS- 
SIONARY SPIRIT 
By Lewis G. WILSON. 


In what way and to what extent can 
the Unitarian body sustain the test of 
missionary activity which is imposed 
upon it in common with all other Chris- 
tian denominations? To what extent and 
in what way does it justify its existence, 
or propose to justify its existence, by 
its competency as a missionary body? 
These are the questions which the Secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion answers in the first issue of this 
new series. 
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country, and now the Canadians have a 
nation to develop equal in size to the whole 
of Europe. That its advance is to be one 
of the marvels of the twentieth century 
is no idle dream, 


Au.ison’s Lap. By Beulah Marie Dix. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.35 net. 
These six one-act dramas, all with the grip 
of true tragedy, are renewed evidence of the 
strength and skill of their author, shown in 
more than one field of literary art. Am- 
ateurs are more likely to select comedy than 
tragedy when they choose their plays, but, 
given the desire to act something really 
worth while, these ‘‘martial interludes’”’ are 
perfectly practicable for representation. 
Miss Dix can produce strong effects with 
simple means, and her plays keep their 
dramatic force and pathos when read in the 
study, as well as when acted on the stage. 


THe Arcu Satirist. By Frances De- 
Wolfe Fenwick. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1.50.—This story of Montreal 
society would fit as well, or as little, the 
social life of another city. It is the study 
of the ruin caused by an absolutely selfish 
nature, living, vampire-like, on whatever 
will feed its own sensual rapacity. Therefore, 
although the book ends in happiness, it is a 
sordid, uncomfortable story of a good woman 
hounded and misunderstood, and not alto- 
gether pleasant reading. The mystery is 
explained in unexpected fashion, just as her 
final break with lover and friends seems 
inevitable. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Khasi Hills Unitarian Union of Shil- 
long sends to the Register copies of the ser- 
vice of baptism used by this group of Uni- 
tarian churches in India. It is an evidence 
that they are still cultivating their faith, and 
that they like to keep in touch with their 
Unitarian friends in the Western hemisphere. 


Moffat, Yard & Co. are the publishers of 
A Night Out, Edward Peple’s amusing story 
of the pampered Omar Ben Sufi, who, after 
a luxurious life, befitting a cat of purest 
Persian breed, enjoyed an escapade’ with 
Ringtail Pete that taught him the delights 
of independence and the joys of conflict. 
It is a magazine story destined to longer life 
between bound covers, and it deserves it. 
(50 cents.) 


We have previously made mention of the 
attractive year-book of selected passages, 
arranged in such a way that it is as usable 
one year as another, called Looking Upward 
Day by Day. Emily V. Hammond is the 
compiler, and she has chosen her passages 
according to a definite plan, grouping them 
under a subject which is continued through 
the month. Thus for May the quotations il- 
lustrate “‘ Prayer and the Power of Thought,” 
and to them have contributed the writings 
Phillips Brooks, Martineau, 
Carlyle, and other aiders of those who would 
live in the spirit. The book is published by 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Price $1.25 net. 


Mr. Opp, Alice Hegan Rice’s popular 
story of last year, continues its victorious 
“way, ranking high among ‘‘good sellers.” 
No story is more successful than that which 
glimpses into our many-sided human 
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nature. Something in every one of us is 
akin to something in everybody else, and 
Mr. Opp’s egotism, no less than his patient 
striving against odds, makes its universal 
appeal. ‘To read a book like this is to under- 
stand why we do not always recognize the 
heroes of our common life, and it may be 
that the understanding will find new ways 
of expression in sympathy. The book, 
published by the Century Company, is good 
reading, either as a story or a study. $1. 


An interesting collection of hymns has 
been put together by L. A. B., under the 
title Hymns for Christian Worship and pub- 
lished under no denominational patronage 
whatever. The book represents an earnest 
effort to include only really good hymns set 
to good tunes. The compiler’s trained 
convictions as to what constitutes a good 
hymn have led her to set aside much religious 
poetry, which has found its way into hym- 
nals, on the ground that a religious poem, 
even when beautiful in thought and excel- 
lent as literature, may lose its uplift en- 
tirely when set to music. ‘“‘Hymns, being 
that portion of the service in which all may 
join, should be simple and stirring; they are 
to be sung, not read; they should be praise 
and prayer.” Likewise the tunes are, as 
far as possible, those written for hymns, 
not opera selections nor love-songs. The 
selections show a wide and careful examina~ 
tion of existing sources, and the result indi- 
cates a generous appreciation of merit, 
wherever found, together with a high stand- 
ard of judgment. Doddridge, Montgomery, 
Samuel Longfellow, Watts, Whittier, and 
Cowper are the hymn-writers to whose credit 
stand the largest number of hymns; but the 
names of Hosmer, Gannett, Chadwick, 
Beach, Furness, Clarke, and others most 
familiar often reappear. The book was 
begun for use in the little Union Church 
at Nahant, where an Episcopal service al- 
ternates with services conducted by other 
denominations. For these services no satis- 
factory book was found until Mrs. Beal 
put her lifelong interest in hymns to prac- 
tical use in the preparation of the new 
hymnal. It ought to satisfy a need in other 
places, and it is hoped that it may become 
widely known and extensively used in ac- 
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Although there are many theologies, there is 
but one religion,—not yours, not mine, not any 
one “ism,” but one central religious truth 
(common to all religions in varying degree) 
which is “the goodness of God and the con- 
fidence that man may place in it for life and 
for death.” 
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cordance with its deserving. It is interest- 
ing to know that a new edition is already 
in way of preparation. The book was 
printed for Mrs. Beal at the Stanhope Press, 
F. H. Gilson Company, Boston, in con- 
venient form, clear print, and attractive 
binding. 


Books Received. 


From Cassell & Co., New York. 


Fairy Tales, Stories, and Legends. By Hans Andersen. 
The Seven Lamps of Architecture. By John Ruskin. 
Hypatia. By Charles Kingsley. 

The Heart of Midlothian. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Barchester Towers. By Anthony Trollope. 


SOGIAL SERVICE BULLETIN 


pee Department of Social Service 

of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation issues regularly each month a pub- 
lication bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to offer suggestions for the conduct 
of work for the common good in our 
churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
the social question, some original con- 
tributions, and others reprints from the 
magazines and the reports of various 
societies. 


No. 9. 
(REApy May 1) 


The Relation of the Church 


to the Social Worker 
By Herbert Welch 


President Ohio Wesleyan University, President 
Methodist Federation for Social Service 

In these days no argument is needed to prove 
that a real and intimate relation exists between 
the Church and works of charity and reform, 
and President Welch directs his effort to point- 
ing out how that relation should manifest itself. 
First, the Church should give to these works 
its immediate and hearty sanction. Too long 
it has considered its duty to be chiefly the con- 
duct of worship, the preservation of doctrine, 
and the mutual improvement of its members. 
It must seek the regeneration of society as well 
as of the individual, and things, as well as 
people, must be changed. The moral relations 
of physical conditions compel the Church’s 
attention to those conditions. If it is Christian 
to cure diseases, it is Christian to clean the 
streets, to abolish the slums, and to avert dis- 
eases. The Churchis to spiritualize charity and 
social reform, and support all that helps to 
better man. 
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No. 1. The Social Welfare Work of Uni- 
tarian Churches. 

No. 2. Working with Boys. 
Elmer S. Forbes. 

No. 3. The Individual and the Social 
Order in Religion. By Rev. Frederic 
A. Hinckley. 

No. 4. A Remedy for Industrial Warfare. 
By Charles W. Eliot. 

No. 5. Some Unsettled Questions About 
Child Labor. By Owen R. Lovejoy. 
No. 6. The Social Conscience and the 

Religious Life. By Francis G. Peabody. 
No. 7. Friendly Visiting. By Mary E. 
Richmond. 
No. 8. Rural Economy as a Factor in the 
Success of the Church. By Thomas 
N. Carver. 
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Che Bome, 
Love and the Child. 


Toys and treats and pleasures pass 
Like a shadow in a glass, 

Like the smoke that mounts on high, 
Like a noonday’s butterfly. 


Quick they come and quick they end, 
Like the money that I spend; 

Some to-day, to-morrow more, 

Short, like those that went before. 


Mother, fold me to your knees! 
How much should I care for these— 
Little joys that come and go, 

If you did not love me so? 


And when things are sad or wrong, 
Then I know that love is strong; 
When I ache or when I weep, 
Then I know that love is deep. 


Father, now my prayer is said, 
Lay your hand upon my head! 
Pleasures pass from day to day, 
But I know that love will stay. 


While I sleep it will be near; 

I shall wake and find it here; 

I shall feel it in the air 

When I say my morning prayer. 


Maker of this little heart, 
Lord of love I know thou art! 
Little Heart! though thou forget, 
Still the love is round thee set. 
—William Brighty Rands. 


For the Christian Register. 
Look out for Him! 


BY MARY J. JACQUES. 


That day in the summer of 1909 (in this 
very Worcester County, State of Massa- 
chusetts), that Mary and Harriet spent in 
the grassy, woodsy, humpy-and-hollowy 
road that winds by little Swift River, a great 
many pleasant things happened. A scarlet 
tanager flitted above them from perch to 
perch, and then eyed them inquisitively 
through an opening in the branches, which 
gave them a fine view of his brilliant costume. 
A wood-thrush inyited them at intervals 
with a musical ‘““Come to me!’ sung to 
sol mi do. 

The yellow wild lilies, long sought in vain, 
suddenly lighted for them their drooping 
candelabra in a shady space, and lured them 
on and on till each had carefully cut a pre- 
cious handful of the lovely stems. 

They ate their luncheon on a rock in mid- 
stream, for the water was low and there 
they could gratify their fondness for views 
up and down the beautiful brook. 

As they were reluctantly thinking of the 
long walk home, Mary suddenly called: 
“Look at this curious creature! It is a 
mouse, and it leaps like a frog.’’ By the time 
Harriet sighted the oddity, he was just tak- 
ing his last jump to covert. 

At home the discovery was duly proclaimed, 
to be met with incredulity and derision. 

“Tt was a frog, of course!” 

“No, it had fur.” 

“Tt was a toad!” 

“No, it had a tail, like a mouse.” 

“Tt was a Hallucination with hind legs!” 

“Did you take a nap after luncheon?”’ etc. 

Mary held firm. She had a dim recollec- 
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tion of something she had read which justi- 
fied her contention. 

The first letter received from her after 
her departure contained the following ex- 
tract from John Burroughs’s ‘‘Squirrels and 
Other Fur-Bearers.”’ 

“*The track of one of our native mice we 
do not see upon the snow—that of the 
jumping mouse. So far as I know, he is 
the only one of our native mice that hi- 
bernates. It is much more rare than its 
cousin, the deer mouse, or white-footed 
mouse, and I have never known it to be 
found in barns or dwellings. I think I have 
heard it called the kangaroo mouse because 
of its form and its mode of running, which 
is in long leaps. Its fore legs are small and 
short, and its hind legs long and strong. It 
bounds along, leaping two or more feet at a 
time. I used to see it as a boy, but have 
not met with it for many years.’ 

“P.S.— Now will you be good?”’ 


Ten Pennies. 


Once upon a time there was a little boy 
who went to buy some nails for his father; 
and, while he was waiting for the storekeeper 
to wrap them up, he saw in the window a 
little red hatchet. 

“Tf I had a little red hatchet,’ thought the 
little boy, “I could pound nails and. split 
boards, and perhaps I could build myself 
a little house,’ and he asked the storekeeper 
the price of the hatchet. 

“Just as many pennies as you have fingers 
on your hands or toes on your feet,” said the 
man. 

“‘Oh!”’ said the little boy, and, as soon 
as he went out of the store, he counted his 
fingers. ‘‘One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten.” He could not 
count his toes then, for he had on his shoes 
and stockings, but he remembered to do 
it when he undressed that night; and he had 
just as many toes as he had fingers. The 
little red hatchet cost ten pennies. “If I 
had ten pennies,’’ he said to his mother, “I 
know what I should do. I should buy me 
a little red hatchet.” 

“How nice that would be,” said his 
mother; ‘‘and where would you get it?” 

“From the storekeeper,’”’ said he; “and I 
could pound nails and split boards and 
build houses. I wish I had one.”’ 

““So do I,’ said his mother; “but now 
you must go to sleep, for to-morrow is your 
birthday, and you will want to be up with 
the sun.” 

The sun was up before the little boy, 
though, and so was his mother. She was 
sitting on the bed when he waked up, and 
on the table, close by the bed, were—what 
do you think? Ten pennies, all in a row. 

“Now you can buy the little red hatchet,” 
said his mother, giving him a birthday kiss. 

“Yes, now I can buy the little red hatchet,” 
said the little boy; and he could scarcely 
wait to dress and eat his breakfast before 
he started out to the store. The ten pennies 
were in his pocket, ‘and they jingled mer- 
rily as the little boy ran down the road. 
“Ten of us are here! Ten of us are here!” 
—this is what they seemed to say, and the 
little boy laughed to hear them. 

“Perhaps I’ll cut down a tree with my 
little red hatchet,’’ he thought, as he ran. 

It was early in the morning when he 
reached the town; but the stores were open, 
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and the men who sold things on the street 
were already calling their wares. One was a 
ragman. ‘‘Rags, rags!’ he called. Another 
was a pieman. He had his good things in a 
cart that he pushed before him. ‘There were 
fresh raspberry tarts in his cart that day, 
and every now and then he called:— 

“Tarts, tarts, raspberry tarts! A tart for 
a penny anda penny foratart. ‘Tarts, tarts, 
raspberry tarts! A tart for a penny and a 
penny for a tart!’”’ The little boy stopped 
to listen. ‘‘Tarts, tarts, raspberry tarts!” 
Oh, how sweet they looked in the pieman’s 
cart. 

“Will you have a tart, little master?” 
asked the pieman. 

The little boy put his hand in his pocket 
and drew it out, then he put it back and 
drew it out again. This time a penny came 
with it. ‘Yes, if you please,’’ he said to the 
pieman: “I want a raspberry tart.” A’ 
nice, sweet, juicy three-cornered raspberry 
tart! The little boy had eaten every crumb 
of it when he came to the store where the 
hatchet lay in the window. - 

As soon as he saw the hatchet, he put his 
hand into his pocket again and jingled his 
pennies. ‘“‘One of us is gone! One of us 
is gone!’’ said the pennies as plainly as they 
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could; but the little boy sat down on the 


edge of the sidewalk and counted them. 
“One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine.’’ ‘Then he went into the store. 
The man who told him the price of the 
hatchet was not there, but a clerk came to 
wait on him. 

“Are there any nine-penny hatchets?’’ 
asked the little boy. 

“No,” said the clerk, ‘‘all the little 
hatchets are ten cents, and cheap at that. 
Would you like one to-day?’’ But the little 
boy shook his head and went out of the store. 
The pennies did not jingle in his pocket, 
and his eyes were full of tears. He was 
just getting his handkerchief out to wipe 
them away when he met an old woman. 

‘‘Why are you crying, little boy?” said 
she; and her voice was so kind and her smile 
so pleasant that the little boy told her all 
about it. 

“Dear me,”’ said she, when he had finished; 
“T should not be surprised if you were the 
little boy for whom I am looking.” 

“Were you looking for a little boy six 
years old?”’ asked the child. 

“Oh, yes, indeed,”’ said the old woman; 
“and I want him to pick up a pennyworth 
of chips for me.”’ 

When the little boy heard this, he knew 
that he must be the boy she wanted. “‘Iam 
six years old to-day,’ he said, ‘‘and I can 
pick up chips. I pick them up for my 
mother, and, when I get my little red hatchet, 
I am going to split kindling for her, too.” 

Then the old woman led the way to her 
house and gave the little boy a basket and 
showed him where the woodpile was. The 
wood chopper had been there with his sharp 
axe, and the chips were strewn about the 
yard. ‘The little boy set to work with a will, 
and, when he had filled the basket so full 
that not another chip would stay in, he took 
it to the old woman. 

“Ts this a pennyworth of chips?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, and good measure,’’ answered the — 
old woman, and she took a bright new penny 
out of her bag and gave it to the little boy. 
‘‘Good-bye, and good fortune,” she 
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and the little boy wished her the same before 
he ran through the gate to town. 

Oh, how his feet pattered down the road, 
and, oh, how the pennies jingled in his pocket 
as he ran past the ragman with his bag, 
past the pieman with his tarts, straight to 
the store where the little red hatchet lay 
in the window. 

“Tf you please I want a little red hatchet,” 
he said; and he counted his pennies out on 
the counter, ten of them in a row. 

“Just as many as you have fingers on 
your hands or toes on your feet,’’ said the 
man who had come into the store again; and 
he wrapped the little red hatchet in a piece 
of brown paper and gave it to the child. 

It was a good little hatchet, and the little 
boy pounded nails and split boards and cut 
his mother’s kindling with it; but, if he ever 
built a house or cut down a tree I cannot 
tell you, for I do not know myself —Maud 
Lindsey, in Kindergarten Review. 
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Blue Violets. 


BY EDITH WILLIS LINN. 


The common, single, odorless violet of 
meadow, field, and moist woodland stores 
her pollen in such a way that, when the small 
bees, who are her best fertilizers, seek the 
honey, they must enter the flower upside 
down in such a way as to receive the pollen 
on their abdomens, where it is in the proper 
position to be deposited on the stigma of 
the next flower visited. 

If the violet’s flowers were smooth and 
slippery on the edge, the bee would fall 
when visiting the flower and the desired 
end be thwarted, so my Lady Blue Violet 
has thrown out hairs from the lower and 
side petals to which the bees may cling 
and hold on when fulfilling the desire of the 
plant, at the same time sipping the nectar 
they enjoy so much, this same nectar 
serving the purposes of cross-fertilization 
and being produced for the sole purpose 
of attracting the bees as is the honey of all 
flowers. Very curious indeed are these 
hairs under a microscope, and very delicate 
and wonderful the lining that many flowers 
show upon their lower petals, as if to say to 
the bee, ‘‘ This way lie the honey pots.” 

How many ages has the violet striven to 
reach its present form we love so well to-day? 
What vision leads her on to greater and 
more perfect beauty? What lessons in patient, 
persistent effort the race of flowers teach the 
discouraged mind of man! 

We have proof that the violet was not 
always the beautiful darling we know to-day 
in those curious cleistogamous, or blind, 
flowers which one will find at the base of 
the stem of nearly all violets. These are 
green, round affairs like seed capsules and 
are usually taken for such. These are the 
relics of a former state the violet has brought 
with her as man is supposed to have brought 
his vermiform appendix. Before bees were, 
when the simple, homely, small ancestor of 
the violet appeared, her only flowers were 
blind, self-fertilizing flowers like these, and 
my lady has not yet thrown off this now 
useless manner of producing seed and pre- 
serving the earlier type, the “parent stock.” 
It is as if the violet feared that some day 
there might be no bees or flies or butter- 


- flies to visit her, that some day there might 
be no wind blowing to shake her blossoms 
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and make possible the scattering of her 
own pollen upon her own stigma, a day 
when some of the larger bees might eat 
up all the pollen, as they try to do, a day 
when she might have to rely upon that old 
form of perpetuating her race. It is inter- 
esting to open these blind, green flowers of 
the violet and look at them under a glass. 
They will prove perfect flowers in construc- 
tion and may produce seed, which, being 
planted, may or may not come up. If it 
does, it will be found to produce feeble and 
decadent plants that may or may not bloom, 
and, if they do bloom, will be small and in- 
ferior flowers not to be compared with those 
beautiful. azure flowers of the upper air, 
those flowers of the violet’s aspiration and 
dream, those flowers that we seek in the 
sweet April days beside the streams and 
in the meadows of still country ways. 


When Violets Come. 


BY EDITH WILLIS LINN. 


He did not ask to know 
On just what day of spring 
The violets would blow. 
Or soon or late, 
It mattered not, our faith could wait. 


Enough if we could dare 
Believe the winter frost 

The aspiring root would spare 
From death or blight. 
Forever life must seek for light. 


All times are in God’s hands. 
Ours but to hold the faith 
That he who understands 
Star, dust, and flowers, 
Will lead these human hearts of ours. 


Box Ball. 


The Chapin children gave a party in 
honor of their cousin Mildred Joyce, who 
was spending a month at their house and at 
Oakdale. Of course the Oakdale cousins, 
Grace, Faith, and Walter, were there, be- 
sides a dozen or two others. 

“Don’t you think I am almost too old 
for this party?’”? Aunt Ruth had laughed, 
when she had received her invitation. 

“You will never be too old to play at our 
parties,’ they had all declared, and so the 
pretty young auntie was one of them as 
usual. 

It was she who proposed the new game of 
box ball, and at once there was great in- 
terest among the children. 

Three large, deep pasteboard boxes were 
brought out and set on the floor in a row, 
about three feet apart. The boxes were 
prettily trimmed with ribbons, the one near- 
est the middle of the room with red, the 
next yellow, and the one farthest from the 
group of children, and nearest the wall, with 
bright blue. Every boy and girl was then 
given three small balls exactly alike, but 
different from those given to anybody else. 
These balls were home-made, about an inch 
and a half through, and of various colors, 
plain, striped, and figured. 

“‘Wonder what they’re stuffed with,’’ said 
Norton Chapin, denting one of his own balls 
with his thumb, and Aunt Ruth answered, 
“Cotton wool.” 

Soon the game began, each playing his 
three balls five feet away from the red- 
ribboned box. That made the players 
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about eight feet from the yellow box and 
eleven from the blue. They had their choice 
of boxes, and could throw their balls—or try 
to—into the first, second, or third box, play- 
ing one ball at a time. A ball in the red 
box counted two, in the yellow box five, 
and in the blue box ten. Everybody 
wanted to try for the blue box; but, that 
being so much further away, it was much 
more difficult to lodge a ball in it, as the 
girls and boys soon found out. 

Mabel Wooster was the first player, and 
her first spotted ball bounded far to one side 
of the blue box. Then she tried the yellow 
box, and missed that. Her last ball dropped 
into the red box. 

Then Stanley Jones played his three balls. 
He also aimed for the blue box—aimed for 
that every time. How the children laughed 
when all three went rolling over the floor! 

Martha Wilcox came next. She was 
smaller than the rest, and not much used 
to ball playing, so she wisely tossed all her 
balls into the nearest box. 

The next player, however, a boy, threw 
towards the box of honor, and was no more 
successful than Stanley had been. 

The children grew excited, the players 
became nervous, and the balls flew wildly 
about: not a single ball was lodged in the 
blue box. 

Maurice Hopkins had put two of his 
balls in the yellow box, which made his 
score ten. That was the highest, so he 
won the game. Little Martha Wilcox, whose 
score was six, came next. 

As soon as the balls could be found and 
distributed, another game was played, and 
this time Carl Chapin succeeded in placing 
two balls in the box of honor. 

One or two little disputes started as to 
who was the owner of successful balls, but 
Aunt Ruth had taken the precaution to pin 
a small bow to the dress of each player, the 
bow being of the same material as the cover- 
ing of his balls, so the question of ownership 
was quickly settled. 

“Tt’th the nithetht game I wath ever at,” 
declared little Martha—which made every- 
body laugh—Emma C. Dowd, in Ztion’s 
Herald. 


The True Story of a Turtle. 


Several years ago a boy who was spend- 
ing his vacation on a farm near Cincinnati, 
while hunting in the woods, chanced to 
find a turtle with the date ‘1887” carved 
on its shell. 

The boy took it to the cottage where he 
was staying, and amused himself by carv- 
ing his initials, and the date (‘‘1900”’) also, 
on the turtle’s shell. He meant to keep it 
for a pet; but the turtle, not liking its new 
home, broke the cord by which it was tied, 
and made its way back to the woods. 

This spring, a few weeks ago, a younger 
brother of that same boy, who was passing 
his vacation at the same cottage, found that 
very same turtle. 

The turtle proved to be just as wise as 
it was ten years ago; for it made its escape 
again, and is still at large-—The Nursery. 


H is for Horrid young Hannah, 
Who has the most shocking bad manner. 
Once she went out to dine 
With a party of nine, 
And she ate every single banana. 
—Isabel F. Andrews. 
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Memorial of Rev. Francis B. 
Hornbrooke, D.D. 


A life-size marble bust of the late Rev. 
Francis Bickford Hornbrooke, D.D., was 
unveiled Saturday afternoon, May 7, in 
Channing Church, Newton, of which he 
was for twenty-one years minister. It is 
the work of Mr. Cyrus E. Dallin and rep- 
resents Dr. Hornbrooke, in his ministerial 
robe, holding a book as if reading aloud. 
The attitude and expression are highly char- 
acteristic and true to life, and the details 
of the memorial are executed with exquisite 
beauty and fidelity. The bust rests upon a 
mahogany pedestal at the foot of the centre 
aisle and directly under the memorial win- 
dow to William Ellery Channing. The 
pedestal is inscribed: “Francis B. Horn- 


brooke, D.D. Born May 7, 1849. Died 
Dec. 5, 1903. Minister of this church 
1879-1900.” 


The exercises of unveiling and presenta- 
tion of the memorial were attended by a 
large audience. The invocation and Script- 
ure reading were by Rev. Julian C. Jaynes, 
and prayer was offered by Rev. Andrew 
Hahn, a member of the church during Dr. 
Hornbrooke’s pastorate. The address was 
by Rev. James De Normandie, D.D., who 
paid a beautiful and impressive tribute to 
Dr. Hornbrooke, his intimate friend for 
many years. He spoke of the appropriate- 
ness of the choice of the day for the cere- 
mony, it being the birthday not only of Dr. 
Hornbrooke, but of Robert Browning, of 
whose poetry Dr. Hornbrooke was one of 
the greatest students. In all times, he said, 
the erecting of memorials had been a prac- 
tice of all races and of every type of civiliza- 
tion. To a great extent such memorials 
had been to those renowned in war, and he 
was peculiarly glad to be called on to take 
part in the dedicating of the monument of 
one whose life and calling had to do with the 
affairs of peace. Dr. Hornbrooke’s preach- 
ing, he said, was marked by its spirituality. 
If a minister were to accede to every request 
that comes to him to preach on so-called 
practical topics and to have a child-labor 
Sunday, a tuberculosis Sunday, a single- 
tax Sunday, a woman suffrage Sunday, and 
so on, there would not be a Sunday left 
in the year to deal with the great themes of the 
spiritual life. Dr. Hornbrooke wisely re- 
frained from making such matters the sub- 
ject of his preaching, but dealt with the 
great underlying principles of life. He was 
of striking physical personality, and his com- 
manding figure was so readily recognized 
that on one occasion when Dr. De Normandie 
went to New York to meet him on his land- 
ing from a European tour, and, learning that 
the boat was to arrive at 4 A.M., sent a mes- 
senger boy to find him, the boy picked him 
out at first sight in the throng of passengers. 
Of his great love for his people, which led 
him to decline a call to the pulpit made va- 
cant by the death of Dr. Bellows in New 
York and to stay in this church which had 
just been built under his own leadership, 
Dr. De Normandie spoke feelingly. 

At the close of the address Dr. De Nor- 
mandie with a few appropriate words pro- 
ceeded to unveil the bust. The congrega- 
tion stood during this part of the ceremony 
and during the brief and eloquent reply of 
the recently installed minister of the church, 
Rev. Harry Lutz, accepting the memorial. 
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George H. Remeli then sang Browning’s 
“The Year’s at the Spring,” and the exer- 
cises closed with the singing by the congrega- 
tion of Phillips Brooks’s hymn, ‘‘ The While 
I listened came a word,’ and the benediction 
by Mr. Lutz. 

The audience included, besides present 
and former members of Channing parish, 
clergymen and members of other churches 
in Newton, and a representation of the 
Browning Society, of which he was the 
fourth president. 

The bust is the first sculptured memorial 
to be placed in Channing Church. Within 
a few steps of it are memorial windows to 
Rey. Joseph C. Smith, the first minister of 
the church, and Rev. George W. Hosmer, 
D.D., Dr. Hornbrooke’s immediate prede- 
cessor. 


Spirit of the Press. 


A correspondent of the Chicago Advance 
devotes an entire letter to the public cele- 
bration of the centenary of James Freeman 
Clarke, but only Mrs. Howe and Dr. Collyer 
were honored with commendatory comment. 
He wrote :— 


Dr. Gordon need not have prefaced his 
eloquent tribute to Dr. Clarke thus, “It 
may well be a subject of wonder why I am 
here thisevening.”’ ‘The distinguished gentle- 
man should feel singularly at home among his 
Unitarian neighbors, and the “wonder’’ is 
that he does not move right ‘in bodily. 
Deft touches of humorous allusion to ‘‘Uni- 
tarian and ‘Trinitarian fences” kept his 
hearers alert and interested. ... 

A slight study of Unitarian methods sug- 
gests how certain Congregational churches 
come to have a sort of club and ethico- 
literary gathering, instead of the old-fash- 
ioned prayer-meetings. 


Apropos of the Federation of Protestant 
Churches in New York, the indignation of 
a correspondent of the Living Church finds 
somewhat belated expression thus:— 


On the morning of March 14 an article 
appeared in several of the daily papers giv- 
ing account of a meeting which took place 
in New York on that day for the purpose 
of forming a ‘Federation of Protestant 
Churches.” The article says:— 


“The meeting was held upon the in- 
vitation of the Federation of Churches, 
and 100 ministers present were made up 
of Baptists, Congregationalists, Disciples, 
Seventh Day Adventists, Episcopalians, 
Quakers, Lutherans, Methodists, Moravians, 
Presbyterians, Pentecostal Nazarenes, Re- 
formed, Swedenborgians, Unitarians, Uni- 
versalists, and three ministers who said 
they did not belong to any of these.” 


I cannot for a moment even imagine that 
the most ardent advocate for Church Unity, 
Canon 19, or the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement could read such a_ statement 
without feelings of the deepest horror. 
That the Church of the Living God, the 
Pillar and Ground of the Truth, should be 
put in the same category with the worst 
kind of. heretics, men who do not believe in 
the divinity of our Lord Himself, is enough 
to make thoughtful Church people pause and 
ask themselves the question, Whither is 
the Episcopal Church tending? A few 
years ago such a thing would have been im- 
possible, and the lowest Evangelical Church- 
man would have fled from such an assem- 


blage, as Saint John did when he ran from! 


the bath at Corinth when he found that the 
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heretic, Cerinthus, was in it. Some years 
ago a few clergy and laity of the Episcopal 
Church met in New York for the purpose of 
starting a society to pray for unity with 
Rome. ‘They were spoken of as “traitors,” 
“false to the Church,” and had “better go 
where they belonged.” I wonder what 
epithets could be applied. to the ‘“‘Epis- 
copalians’’ who were at the meeting held 
in New York on March the 14th. 
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Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


An Reokeutees 


Many interesting references, short and 
long, to Sunday-School work can easily be 
found in the current monthlies. This was 
not so ten and twenty years ago. Prof. 
Edward Porter St. John, who is to speak at 
our annual meeting, May 27, after de- 
ploring the gap between the home and the 
Sunday School, and after reviewing some 
knotty questions, says, ‘‘The best solution 
of all these problems would seem to be found 
by making the Sunday School the recog- 
nized educational department of the church.” 
I wish to go on record as having long con- 
tended for the actual adoption of that 
phrase, ‘‘Educational Department of the 
Church.” in substitution for the term, 
“Sunday School.” 

* * * 

This change is sure to come. I respect 
the title ““Sunday School,’’ and appreciate 
all it implies of associations and present 
values. But by evolution the central idea 
it embodies has expanded to unlooked-for 
dimensions. ‘The scope of study, the range 
of ages, the variety of appliances, have en- 
larged, and will continue with increasing 
rapidity. Religious education will he ree- 
ognized in fuller measure as a vital part of 
church obligations to State and home, and 
it deserves a rechristening into something 
more attractive and accurate than the name 
“Sunday School.” 
during the week; it will include all ages 
from five to ninety-five years; it will greatly 
take the place of the old-time prayer meet- 
ing, and also prove a worthy field for those 
who have cultivated literary themes and 
instituted literary clubs in the church. 

* * a 

Another sample ‘‘Sign of the times.” 
The Century is publishing articles on ‘‘Re- 
viving Bible Study,” and in the May num- 
ber has, in addition, an editorial, ‘“‘ Religion 


for Men.” Dr. Henry Van Dyke is to 
contribute ‘‘The Bible and English Lit- 
erature”? to the series mentioned. The 


current essay is by Clayton S. Cooper, and 
considers ‘‘College Men and the Bible.” 
Some valuable statistics are given, and many 
facts, from which thoughtful minds can 
easily draw conclusions. At one institu- 
tion no fewer than 300 students were study- 
ing the Bible last year, with the general 
topic, ‘‘What is Christianity?”’ It seems 
that normal classes for the, training of stu- 
dent teachers to serve in Sunday Schools 
are increasing. Yale University leads with 
673 students; University of Toronto has 
600; Cornell, 458; Harvard, 335; Dart- 
mouth, 300. Col. Larned of the West 
Point faculty says: ‘‘Judging from the re- 
sults at the United States Military Academy, 


It may have sessions | 
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I am inclined to believe that this student 
uprising for the study of the Bible is one of 
the most profitable and strategic move- 
ments of our times.”’ 

* * * 

So I might quote from many other current 
sources. Month after month repeats the 
story. But let me call attention to the 
programme of our Anniversary Week meet- 
ing, which you will find in the advertising 
column of this number. If you go to these 
sessions, you will catch the spirit of what I 
am stating, through able expositors. Some 
of them are prominent leaders in the modern 
movement for a large, intelligent, adequate 
understanding of the phrase “religious 
education.’”’ More than that, they who are 
on that programme have a zeal corresponding 
to their theories. They are workers, they 
are builders, they propose to embody their 
ideas in realized forms of civic and church 
life and administration. To hear such men 
and women is to be kindled, enlightened, and 
confirmed, for the spoken word hath not lost 
its inspiring force even in the day of much 
printing. Epwarp A. Horton. 


Report of the Nominating 
Committee. 


The committee appointed at the Annual 
Meeting of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, May 28, 1909, to nominate officers 
and five directors presents the following re- 
port. The Rev. Edward A. Horton de- 
clined renomination for the office of presi- 
dent, as did Rev. Augustus M. Lord as 
vice-president. 

Rev. William I. Lawrance, Winchester, 
Mass., president; Mr. Charles A. Murdock, 
San Francisco, Cal., and Rev. Julian C. 
Jaynes, West Newton, Mass., vice-presi- 
dents; Miss Louisa P. Parker, Cambridge, 
Mass., clerk; Mr. Richard C. Humphreys, 
Boston, Mass., treasurer. 

For directors to serve three years, 1910- 
13: Rev. Roger S. Forbes, Dorchester, 
Mass.; Mr. George W. Woodbury, Glouces- 
ter, Mass.; Mrs. Clara T. Guild, Medford, 
Mass.; Mr. O. Ellery Edwards, Jr., New 
York City; Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, 
Detroit, Mich. ; 

Nominating Committee: Rev. Robert F. 
Leavens, chairman, Mr. Allen French, 
Mrs. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, Miss EJlen Morse, 
Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff. 


Young People’s Religious 
CTnion. 


South Worcester Federation. 


The spring meeting of the South Worcester 
Federation was held with the Parkman 
Guild of Westboro on Sunday, April 24. 

The afternoon session opened at 4.30 
o'clock, with Mr. Harry G. Newman of 
Hopedale, the president, in the chair. Miss 
Dorothy Smith welcomed the Federation in 
behalf of the entertaining union. The 
following societies were represented: Hope- 
dale, 5; Grafton, 11; West Upton, 14; 
South Unitarian, Worcester, 6; and West- 
boro, 28. 

An invitation was extended to meet in 
in October. 
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When 


appetite suggests 
something good— 
when health dictates 
something nourish- 
ing — when bodily 
streneth demands 
something sustaining 
— in short, when 
youre hungry. 
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A committee was appointed to arrange for 


some of our members about joining, and a} 
i was carried that the society be 
notified that an application for membership 
would be considered. 

The paper of the afternoon was given by 
Mr. Richard K. Newman of Hopedale on of Boston. 
“Toyalty,’’—loyalty in religion, | 
to our country, and our home,—and in all 
respects it was well presented. 

The evening session opened at 6.30 0’clock, | 
when Rev. William A. Wood of West} Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
Upton gave a fine address on ‘‘The Call to} pect increasing demands. 
Service and its Answer.” 

The subjects of the two sessions were} Rev-©. Ses B. ee) 4, om bt 
well to be considered at the same time, and | 277 Tremont St., 
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The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 


children. 


with the central office. 


| 
Eliot, Sec’, 


May A. LELAND, 
Secretary. 


| Bic 2 M. Witliowse. J President. 
- Slocum, 7reas. 


the meeting proved of value, even if the 
number present was not as large as was 

The young people’s society of the Mil-| hoped. 
ford Universalist Church had spoken to} 


| The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 


Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or perfianent homes to needy 


Children cared for in private families in close relations 


Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
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Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service in King’s 
Chapel, May 18, will be conducted by Rev. 
B. F. McDaniel of Boston. 


At the Church of the Disciples, Sunday 
afternoon, May 15, at 3.30, Rev. Charles E. 
Park will conduct the Whit-Sunday com- 
munion service, to which all friends of the 
church are cordially invited. 


Mr. Charles A. Hodges of Marietta, 
Ohio, having satisfied the committee on 
fellowship of the Western States, is hereby 
commended to our ministers and churches. 
Ernest C. Smith, W. Hanson Pulsford, 
Florence Buck. 


The closing exercises of the Tuckerman 
School will be held in Channing Hall, 25 Bea- 
con Street, on Wednesday, May 18, at three 
o’clock. Dr. Francis G. Peabody will give 
the address, and all friends of the school are 
cordially invited to be present. 


Churches. 


BinweRiIcA, Mass.—First Parish: Con- 
verted into a bower of apple blossoms, the 
vestry, on the evening of May 3, presented 
a most attractive appearance for a large, 
informal social reception to Rev. and Mr. 
Harry Lutz, its recent pastor and his wife. 
Having accepted and entered upon the duties 
of the Channing Church (Unitarian) in 
Newton, it was pleasant to recall them for 
this testimony of appreciation for their 
valued services in Billerica. Notable among 
the friends was the much-loved friend of the 
church, Mrs. John O. Richardson, venerable 
with her eighty-nine years, but rarely youth- 
ful with her spirit for all the interests of the 
society. No prescribed programme was pre- 
pared for the evening; but, after instrumental 
music and the serving of refreshments, 
J. Nelson Parker spoke of the faithful ser- 
vices of Mr. and Mrs. Lutz during their four 
years’ sojourn in this town. Of the char- 
acteristic tie existing between pastor and 
people he feelingly mentioned the conse- 
cration of little children, the marriage cere- 
mony, the word of comfort in the hour of 
sorrow, the participation in all those best 
things that help the uplifting of the com- 
munity life. All these had been verified 
in the recent work of Mr. Lutz. As testi- 
mony of the people’s appreciation, he pre- 
sented to Rev. and Mrs. Lutz a substantial 
sum of money. Mr. Lutz made a fitting 
response. Rev. J. Harold Dale of the 
Orthodox Congregational Church spoke of 
the mutual attachment between himself 
and Mr. Lutz and family. Like an elder 
brother had Mr. Lutz been to him, and his 
counsel had been guide and comfort. Charles 
H. Kohlrausch of North Billerica expressed 
his own feelings of the worth of the friends 
who had been called to a larger field of use- 
fulness. At a parish meeting resolutions 
were adopted expressing more formally ap- 
preciation of Mr. Lutz’s faithful services, 
good wishes for his future, and continued 
interest in him and his family. 


DuLutsH, Minn.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. George R. Gebauer: Those who are 
acquainted ~with the local conditions of 
Duluth and who know something of the ups 
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and downs of the church, will appreciate the 
good news that the Unitarians of the Zenith 
City are about to erect a new church in a new 
locality. The present building is an insig- 
nificant old frame structure without any 
facilities for social functions and is situated 
in a part of the town which has ceased to be 
suitable for family homes and as yet is not 
eligible for business purposes. It is in an 
apartment neighborhood with a periodically 
moving population, such as rarely cares to 
enter into any binding church affiliations. 
The new church site is ten blocks farther 
east in a most desirable residence district, 
and with a suitable edifice the future of the 
church seems fairly assured. The general 
spirit in the society is very satisfactory. 
It is loyal and sacrificing and made it pos- 
sible for the finance committee to raise by 
subscription the amount of ten thousand 
dollars toward the building of the new 
church. Of this amount one thousand was 
given anonymously by a friend, and an- 
other thousand by one of our wealthy citi- 
zens, who, though connected with another 
church, seems to recognize the need of a 
more liberal gospel. The plans for the new 
building, based upon the design of All Souls’ 
Church in Kansas City, and kindly donated 
to us by the architect Mr. Root, are now 
being prepared by a rising young architect 
and member of the church, Mr. Puck. It is 
hoped that, if nothing unforeseen interferes, 
the society will occupy the new edifice in the 
autumn. ‘There seems to be an increasing 
interest in the liberal gospel in the city, 
which to no small extent is due to regular 
publicity work. The pastor regularly pre- 
pares a religious article, free from contro- 
versy, more generally a sermon, of several 
columns’ length in the Sunday News Tribune, 
which has a large circulation not only in 
the city, but throughout the northern part 
of the State. In addition to this there ap- 
pear in two Monday papers full abstracts 
of the sermon delivered in the pulpit the 
previous day. Therefore while the con- 
gregations cannot compare with those in the 
old and established churches in the city, 
the message is read by thousands and the 
little church is a leaven for good in the 
community. That the work here is not 
only respected, but appreciated, is shown 
by the fact that Mr. Gebauer has been asked 
to preach the annual Commencement ser- 
mon to the graduates at the Minnesota State 
Normal School. Though the church is 
far from having a boom here, and much hard 
work remains to be done, conditions are 
healthy, and the prospect is encouraging. 


GREEN Harspor, Mass.—Grace Chapel, 
Rey. G. L. Mason: The Grace Chapel Al- 
liance will hold the next annual fair August 
10 and 11. Contributions will be thank- 
fully received and acknowledged by Mrs. 
L. M. Peterson, secretary. 


HELENA, Mont.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Frank Abram Powell: The Sunday- 
school has doubled in attendance the present 
year. This increase in attendance and en- 
thusiasm is especially encouraging because 
the Sunday-school has been the hard end of 
the work. Attendance at the regular church 
services has increased, and a new leaven of 
spiritual life is spreading throughout the 
membership. New people are coming to 
the services, and the outlook grows steadily 
brighter. The society is well represented 
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in the constructive civic activities of the 
city. A great loss has been sustained in the 
departure of Judge and Mrs. Henry N. 
Blake, who return to Boston to make their 
homé with their daughters. Judge Blake 
is an ex-chief’ justice of Montana, and he 
and Mrs. Blake were charter members of 
this church. They have been a power for 
good in the moulding of this new State, and 
their work will remain. 


NEw Yor«k Citry.—Church of the Messiah, 
Dr. Robert Collyer and Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes: At the close of the morning service 
on Sunday, May 1, the permanent organiza- 
tion was effected of what is to be known as 
the Messiah Social Service League of New 
York City. This League is the result of a 
series of meetings which have been held in 
this church during the past two years at 
which social reformers of influence and stand- 
ing have come before the congregation and 
given addresses on various subjects of large 
public significance. The interest aroused 
by this series of meetings was so great that 
at last a spontaneous movement started 
among the people for the organization of a 
society of some kind for practical social 
work, with the consequence above described. 
The purpose of this new organization, as 
defined in the by-laws, is ‘‘To promote all 
movements looking toward social better- 
ment: (1) by gathering facts through in- 
vestigation, addresses by experts, and dis- 
cussion; (2) by taking such action as such 
facts may suggest and circumstances from 
time to time may warrant; and (3) by 
co-operating with such other societies as 
may be furthering these same movements.” 
The League starts with a membership of 
seventy-two persons. The officers for the 
opening year are: honorary president, Dr. 
S. Adolphus Knopf, the famous tuberculosis 
expert; president, Rev. John Haynes Holmes; 
first vice-president, Mr. D. D. Walton, 
Assistant United States District Attorney; 
second vice-president, Mrs. R. L. McCann; 
and secretary-treasurer, Miss M. D. Young. 


Omana, Nep.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Newton Mann: The annual meeting 
of the church was held April 27, with the 
largest attendance on record. The treas- 
urer reported a small balance on hand after 
meeting all expenses. In accordance with 
notice given a year ago, Mr. Mann tendered 
his resignation, to take effect in September, 
at the expiration of his twenty-one years of 
service. The response was a proposal that 
he remain as minister emeritus on a nominal 
salary. At his request action in this matter 
was deferred until such time as he shall be 
able to decide whether he will keep his resi- 
dence in Omaha. 


WINCHESTER, Mass.—Unitarian Society: 


| The resignation of Rev. William I. Lawrance, 


who will succeed Rev. Edward A. Horton as 
president of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, comes as a great surprise and sorrow 
to the people of Winchester. During his 
pastorate of eleven years the local church has 
grown and prospered under his wise and : 
leadership, so that to-day it is one of the 
leading churches in Boston’s suburbs. 

his parishioners deeply regret losing 
they are not the only ones who will miss 
for Mr. Lawrance has endeared hims 
to scores of people outside his church. 1 
resignation was presented at the 
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in celebration of the eleventh anniversary of 
the dedication of the new church and Mr. 
Lawrance’s installation. In his letter of 
resignation he referred tenderly to the rela- 
tions that have existed between his family 
and the congregation, and spoke appre- 
ciatively of the quick response and steady 
support which has always attended every 
reasonable attempt to enlarge the usefulness 
of the church. Coming as he did into the 
inheritance of a loyal congregation, old 
enough to have an established life and young 
with courage and hope, the struggles of 
the formative years, and the rallying to the 
task of building the present beautiful church 
after the first church had been destroyed by 
fire, left their impress upon the people in a 
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Eighty-fifth Anniversary 


OF THE 


“American Unitarian Association, 


TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, 
MAY 24 AND 25, 


IN BOSTON, AT 


TREMONT TEMPLE. 


The American Unitarian Association will observe its 
eighty-fifth anniversary and hold its annual meeting in 
the city of Boston on Tuesday and Wednesday, May 24 
and 25. 


Tuesday, May 24, at 2.30 P.M. Business Meeting. 
Delegates and life members will be admitted by ticket 
to the floor. The galleries will be open to the public. 

The devotional meeting will be conducted by Rev. 
Alfred Manchester. 


The meeting will then be open for the introduction of 
business and resolutions and the appointment of com- 
mittees. The Secretary will present his Annual Report 
and the Treasurer will present his Annual Statement. 
Reports from the following special committees: Life 
Membership, Geo. H. Ellis; Correspondence Courses 
in Theology, Rev. Charles E. St. John; Parker Com- 
mission, Rev. C. W. Wendte, D.D.; Tuckerman 
School, Mrs. C. S. Atherton; and the President’s 
Annual Address, subject, “The Administrative Ideals 
of a Free Church.” 


7.30 P.M. Anniversary Sermon before the American 
Unitarian Association in Tremont Temple. The entire 
building will be open to the public. The services will be 
conducted by Rey. Peter H. Goldsmith, D.D., of 
Salem, and the sermon will be preached by Rev. Thomas 
R. Slicer of New York. Music by a choir of male voices 

_ under the direction of Mr. Frank O. Nash. 


Wednesday, May 25, at 10 A.M. Business Meeting con- 
tinued. Delegates and life members will be admitted 
by ticket to the floor. The galleries will be open to the 
public. The devotional meeting will be conducted by 
Rev. Horace Westwood of Youngstown, Ohio. Report 
of the Nominating Committee. Report of the Business 
Committee. Flection of officers and directors. 


2.30 P.M. Business Meeting continued. If the business 
is concluded and time suffices, brief addresses will be 
made on “The Constructive Energies of our Missionary 
Work,” by Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, field secretary for the 
“Pacific Coast Department; Rev. William Thurston 
Brown, field secretary for the Rocky Mountain Depart- 


ment; Rey. Ernest C. Smith, secretary of the Western 
: erence; Rev. Henry W. Foote, secretary of the 


ment of Education. 


7-30 PM. Public meeting of the American Unitarian 
i in Tremont Temple. The entire hall will be 
the public. Hon. Louis A. Frothingham, 
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Lieutenant-Governor ‘of the Commonwealth, will pre- 
side. Addresses: Rev. Elmer S. Forbes, secretary of 
the Department of Social and Public Service, “The Social 
Service Activities of our Churches”; Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, “The Wise Direction of Church Activities 
towards Social Welfare.” 

Congregational singing. 
organist. 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 


TREMONT TEMPLE 
Friday, May 27, 1910, 
AT 6 P.M. 


HIS EXCELLENCY, GOVERNOR DRAPER, 
will preside. 


HON. JOSEPH WALKER Speaker of the Massa- 
chusetts House ef Representatives, MR. JOSEPH 
C. LINCOLN of Hackensack, N.J., and REV. 
CHARLES EDWARDS PARK of the First Church, 
Boston, will speak. 


Tickets at $2.50 each will be for sale at the bookstore of 
Messrs. W. B. Crarke & Co., 26 Tremont Street, on 
and after Thursday, May 10, between the hours of 9 and 
40’clock. 

First Balcony and front row of Second Balcony tickets, 
remainder Second Balcony, 50 cents, for those who 
a) interested pay} in the speaking. 

Music as usual during the afternoon and evening. 
Speaking will begin at 7.15 o'clock. 
Notice the change in the day that the tickets go on sale. 


F. W. Portsr, Secretary, 
66 Walnut Street, Dorchester. 
Telephone, Dorchester 463. 


Mr. Frank O. Nash, 


ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society 


IN 


KING’S CHAPEL, 


Boston, Mass., Friday, May 27, 1910. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


Forenoon. 
10.00. Opening of Business Session of Society. 
10.30. Reading of Directors’ Annual Report by 


President Edward A. Horton, to be followed by 
discussion, election of officers, and business. 


11.15. Two thirty-minute addresses. 

1. Prof. George A. Coe, Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York City. Subject, ““A Psychological Point 
of View for Teachers of Religion.”” 2. Prof. Edward P. 
St. John, Professor of Pedagogy, Hartford School, 
Conn. Subject, “The Place of Story Telling in Sunday- 
School Work.” Questions and discussion. 


12.30. Intermission. 
Afternoon. 
2.30. Opening of Afternoon Session, transaction of 


unfinished business, and other matters. 


2.30. Addresses. 
1. Rev. Henry 
Education Association. 


F. Cope, Secretary of Religious 
Subject, “Education for the New 


Day.” 2. Mrs. Clara T. Guild, Dean of Tucker- 
man School. Subject, “A Training School and Its 
Possibilities.” 3. Rev. Frank L. Masseck, Secre- 


tary of the General Alliance of Workers with Boys. 
Subject, “Special Work for the Boys.” 


3.30. Three fifteen-minute addresses, “How to Pro- 


mote Religious Education.” 


1. Rev. William H. Ramsay, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. Subject, “The Sunday School and the Adoles- 
cent.” 2. Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, Greenfield, 
Mass. Subject, “What the Minister can Do.” 3. 
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Rey. Augustus P. Reccord, Springfield, Mass. Sub- 
| ject, “What Helps and What Hurts the Sunday School.” 


4.15. Adjournment. 


Those Churches and Sunday Schools that have con - 
tributed to the funds of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society since May ro, 1909, are entitled to three delegate 
members, either from the Church or from the Sunday 
School. These delegates are members of the Sunday- 
School Society for one year from May 1, 1010, with all 
the voting powers and usual privileges of such member- 
ship; and they will be furnished with cards which must 
be filled out and returned on Friday forenoon, May 27, 
as credentials. All persons in attendance, not delegates 
or life members, have full privileges in all the exercises, 
except the right of discussing business and of voting. 
The minister of a church is not a delegate by virtue of 
his office. He must be elected one of the three specified. 


PUBLIC RALLY 


OF THE 


Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice 


AT THE 


Arlington Street Church 


Sunday, May 22, at 8 P.M. 


Addresses by 


MR. JOHN SPARGO 

MR. CLARENCE E. CARR 

REV. WILLIAM THURSTON BROWN 
REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


All cordially invited. Doors open at 7.30 P.M. 


Addresses. 


The address of Rev. John Haynes Holmes 
is now 28 Garden Place, Borough of Brooklyn, New York. 


Deaths. 


BRAZER.—At Lowell, Mass., April 29, r910, William P. 
Brazer, born in Groton, Mass., Aug. 3, 1820. 


MRS. SARAH RUSSELL ROBINSON. 


Mrs. Sarah Russell Robinson, who died in Dorchester 
on April 29, at the age of eighty-seven years, belonged to a 
prominent family of Roxbury, and all her life was a de- 
voted member of the First Church. Wherever her home 
was made, her thoughts always went back in unfailing 
attachment to that altar. She could find a home of wor- 
ship nowhere else, and in her latter years took pleasure in 
saying she was the oldest church member. She was 
related to the family of Samuel May of Leicester and of 
John J. May of Dorchester, and they all bore her in kindly 
remembrance. Her life brought her much happiness and 
blessing, and her gratitude never failed; much disappoint- 
ment and loss and sorrow, but her cheerful faith remained. 
She cherished the remnant of her blessings. Only a week 
before her death she had her birthday amidst floral offer- 
ings and the attentions of many friends, with a lively 
conversation, an animated countenance, and a cheerful 
spirit. With hardly a warning or a pang the end came. 
Life grows beautiful in the thought of such a life, death 
grateful in the thought of such a death. She left behind 
a good savor of godliness. * 


“4 ENTLEW OMAN, experienced in mothering, care 

JX of children, tutoring, chaperonage, household super- 
vision, wishes position in private school or in motherless 
family. Business and social references, Address Guar- 
dian, Christian Register Office. 


DD_20 YEARS TO YOUR LIFE, settling in a 
f mild, healthful climate, in the best suburb of 
Richmond, Va. _ Purest water, best schools. Northern 
settlers. Write E. S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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strong sense of loyalty and a firm bond of | 
unity. Mr. Lawrance withdraws from his | 
beloved work under no less worthy impulse 
than a sense of duty. Considerations of 
financial betterment or less exacting duties 
have not entered into his decision, for he goes 
to less income and more extended labors; 
but he feels that the change misses being a 
sacrifice, as it is a privilege to be called to 
wider responsibility. 


American Unitarian Association. 


DELEGATE SOCIETIES. 


According to our record the following so- 
cieties, having sent ‘‘a contribution for mis- 
sionary uses to the treasurer of the Association 
for two successive years,”’ the last having been 
placed in his hands ‘‘on or before May 1,” 
are entitled to representation at the coming 
annual meeting ‘“‘by the persons of its min- 
ister and two additional lay delegates.” 
If any omissions are discovered in the list 
or any society fails to receive blank creden- 
tials, it is desirable that notice should be 
sent to me without delay. 


Lewis G. Wison, Secretary. 


Albany, N.Y. Third Cong’l Society. 
Amherst, Mass. Canton, Mass. 
Andover, N.H. Carlisle, Mass. 


Andover, North Mass. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Arlington, Mass. 
Ashby, Mass. 
Athol, Mass.:— 

Second Unitarian Society. 


Castine, Me. 
Charleston, S.C. 
Charlestown, N.H. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, Ill.:— 
Unity Church. 


Atlanta, Ga. All Souls’ Church. 
Augusta, Me. Swedish Unitarian Church. 
Ayer, Mass, Chicopee, Mass. 

Baltimore, Md. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bangor, Me. Cleveland, Ohio. 


Clinton, Mass. 
Cohasset, Mass. 
Colorado Springs, Col. 
Concord, Mass. 
Concord, N.H. 
Dallas, Texas. 
Danvers, Mass. 
Davenport, Ia. 
Dedham, Mass. 
Deerfield, Mass. 
Denver, Col. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dighton, Mass. 
Dover, Mass. 


Barnstable, Mass. 
Barre, Mass. 
Bath, N.H. 
Bedford, Mass. 
Belfast, Me. 
Belmont, Mass. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Berlin, Mass. 
Bernardston, Mass. 
Beverly, Mass. 
Billerica, Mass. 
Bolton, Mass. 
Boston, Mass, :— 
First Parish, Dorchester. 


First Church. Dover, N H. 
First Religious Society,Dublin, N.H. 
Roxbury Duluth, Minn. 


Second Chasth. 


Duxbury, Mass. » 
King’s Chapel. 


Easton, Mass.:— 

First Parish, W. Roxbury. Congregational Parish. 
New South Church. Society at North Easton. 
Arlington Street Church. Eastport, Me. 

First Parish, Brighton. Elizabeth, N.J. 

First Congregational So-Erie, Pa. 


ciety, Jamaica Plain. Eureka, Cal. 
Third Religious Society,Everett, Wash. 
Dorchester. Exeter, N.H. 


Hawes Unitarian Cong’lFairhaven, Mass. 
Church, South Boston. Fall River, Mass. 
Bulfinch Place Church. Farmington, Me. 
South Cong’] Church. Fitchburg, Mass. 
Church of the Disciples. Fitzwilliam, N.H. 
Church of Our Father,Framingham, Mass. 
East Boston. Franklin, N.H. 
Christ Church, Dorchester, Franklin) Pa. 
All Souls’ Church, Rox-Gardner, Mass. 
bury Geneseo, Ill. 
Giasreh of the Unity, Ne- Gloucester, Mass. 
ponset, Gouverneur, N.Y. 
Unitarian Church, Roslin-Grafton, Mass. 
Greeley, Col. 
Dor-Greenfield, Mass. 
Groton, Mass. 
Hackensack, N.J. 
Hanska, Minn. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Harvard, Mass. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Helena, Mont. 
Highland Springs, Va. 
Hingham, Mass.:— 
First Parish. 
Second Parish. 
Third Cong’! Society. 


ale. 
Channing Church, 
chester, 
Braintree, Mass. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
Brewster, Mass. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
Bridgewater, East Mass. 
Bridgewater, West Mass. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Brookfield, Mass. 
Brookline, Mass.:— 

First Parish. 

Second Unitarian Society. 
Brooklyn, Conn. Holyoke, Mass. 
Buffalo, N.Y.:— Hood River, Ore. 

First’ Unitarian Congrega-Hopedale, Mass. 

tional Society. Houlton, Me. 
Burlington, Vt. Hubbardston, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass.:— Hudson, Mass. 
First Parish. Hyde Park, Mass. 
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iaaeaspen Ind. 
haca, N.Y. 
Feet Fla. 
Kalamazoo, "Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Keene, N.H. 
Kennebunk, Me. 
Kingston, Mass. 
Laconia, N.H. 
Lancaster, Mass. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lebanon, N.H. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Lexington, East, Mass. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Littleton, Mass. 
Littleton, N.H. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Madison, Wis. 
Malden, Mass. 
Manchester, Mass. 
Manchester, N.H. 
Marietta, Ohio. 
Marlboro, Mass. 
Marshfield, Mass.:— 


Second Cong’l Society. 


Grace Chapel. 
Meadville, Pa. 


Medfield, Mass. 
Medford, Mass. 
Melrose, Mass. 
Middleboro, Mass. 
Middlesex, Vt. 
Milford, N.H. 

Milton, Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn.:— 


First Unitarian Church. 
Free Christian Church. 


Montague, Mass. :— 
First Unitarian Society. 
Montclair, N.J. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Montreal, Can. 
Morgantown, W. Va. 
Nantucket, Mass. 
Naples, Me. 
Nashua, N.H. 
Natick, Mass. 
Natick, South, Mass. 
Needham, Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Newburgh, N.Y 
Newburyport, Mass. 
New London, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Newport, R.I. 
Newton, Mass.:— 
Channing Religious Soc’y. 
Chestnut Hill Society. 


Society at Newton Centre. 


Society at West Newton. 
New York, N.Y.:— 
Church of All Souls. 
Church of the Messiah. 
First 
Brooklyn. 


Second Unitarian Society, 


Brooklyn. 


Church of the Redeemer, 


New Brighton. 


Third Unitarian Society, 


Brooklyn. 


Fourth Unitarian Society, 


Brooklyn. 
First 
Flushing. 


Unitarian Church, South 


Brooklyn. 
Northampton, Mass. :— 
Second Cong’! Church. 
Society at Florence. 
Northboro, Mass. 
Northfield, Mass. 


Unitarian Society, 


Unitarian Church, 


| Norton, Mass. 


Norwell, Mass. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Ogden, Utah. 
Orange, N.J. 
Ottawa, Can. 
Palo Alto, Cal. 
Passaic, N.J. 
Peabody, Mass. 
Pembroke, Mass. 
Pepperell, Mass. 
Peterboro, N.H. 
Petersham, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa.:— 
First Unitarian Church. 


Unitarian Society of Ger- 


mantown. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Northside Unitarian Ch. 


Pittsfield, Mass. 
Plainfield, N.J. 
Plymouth, Mass, 
Portland, Me::— 

First Parish. 
Portland, Ore. 
Portsmouth, N.H. 
Providence, R-E:— 

First Cong’] Church. 


Westminster Cong’l Soc’y. 


Quincy, Mass. :— 

First Cong’! Society. 
Wollaston Unit. Soc. 

Randolph, Mass. 

Reading, Mass. 

Redlands, Cal. 

Richmond, Va. 

Rochester, N.Y. 

Rowe, Mass. 

Rutherford, N.J. 

Saco, Me. 

St. Louis, Mo.:— 
Church of the Messiah. 
Church of the Unity. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Salem, Mass.:— 
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First Cong’l Society. 
Second Church. 
North Society. 
Salem, Ore. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
San Diego, Cal 
San José, Cal. 
Sandwich, Mass. 
San Francisco, Cal.:— 
First Unitarian Society. 
Santa Ana, Cal 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
Scituate, Mass. 
Shelby ville, Tl!.:— 
First Unitarian Church. 
Jordan Unitarian Church. 
Sherborn, Mass. 
Shirley, Mass. 
Sioux City, Ta. 
Somerville, Mass. :— 
First Cong’! Society. 
Second Unitarian Society. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Sterling, Mass. 
Stoneham, Mass. 
Stow, Mass. 
Sturbridge, Mass. 
Sudbury, Mass. 
Sullivan, Me. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Templeton, Mass. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Topeka, Kan. 
Toronto, Can. 
Trenton, N.Y. 
Troy, N.Y. 
Tyngsboro, Mass. 
Urbana, Ill 
Uxbridge, Mass. 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
Walpole, Mass. 
Walpole, N.H. 


MAY 21 


THE SUMMER TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 
ON THIS DATE CLOSES FOR THE BOSTON 
DIVISION. 


CONTRACTS FOR NEW LISTINGS OR 
CHANGES IN LISTINGS SHOULD BE MADE 
AT ONCE. 


Call at 119 Milk Street, or at our Uptown Branch 


Commercial 


Office, 


165 Tremont Street, 


Boston. 


Orders will be taken at either of these places for 
any point in our territory Maine, New Hampshire, 


Vermont or 


Massachusetts. 


If more convenient, 


telephone Fort Hill 7600, the Contract Department, 
and an agent will call. 


WE PARTICULARLY URGE YOU 


our new Tremont Street branch office. 


to visit 
This is the 


best equipped Pay Station centre in this part of the 
country, and extremely convenient for making either 


local or long distance calls. 


NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE 
& TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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Cabinet 


Glenwoo 


The Christian Register 


d 


Combination Coal, Wood and Gas Range 


No 


Fussy Ornamentation or fancy nickel 


on the new Plain Cabinet Glenwood. Just 


the 


natural black iron finish. The Mission 


Style applied to arange. 


The Broad, Square Oven 


with perfectly straight sides is very roomy. 


Combination Coal, Wood and Gas Range. 


The Glenwood oven heat indica- 
tor, Improved baking damper. 
Sectional top, Drawout grate 
and Ash-Pan are each worthy 
of special mention. 


The Glenwood Gas Range 
attachment, consisting of Oven, 
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For Wood or Coal without Gas. 


Broiler and Three Burner Top is made to bolt neatly to the end of this 
range when a combination coal, wood and gas range is desired. 


It Makes Cooking Easy. 


Write for handsome booklet of the Plain Cabinet Glenwood Coal, Wood and Gas 
Range to the Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Mass. 


First Cong’l Church. 


Waltham, Mass. 

Ware, Mass, Liberal Christian Church 
Warwick, Mass. Winchendon, Mass. 
Washington, D.C. Winchester, Mass. 
Watertown, Mass. Windsor, Vt. 

Waterville, Me. Winnipeg, Can.:— 
Waverley, Mass. First Icelandic Unitarian 
Wayland, Mass. Church. 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. Winthrop, Mass. 
Westboro, Mass. Woburn, Mass. 

Westford, Mass. Woodland, Cal. 

Weston, Mass. Worcester, Mass. :— 
Westwood, Mass. Second Parish. 
Wheeling, W. Va. Church of the Unity. 
Whitman, Mass. South Unitarian Society. 
Wichita, Kan. Yarmouth, Me. 
Wilmington, Del. Yonkers, N.Y. 

Wilton, N.H.:— Youngstown, Ohio. 


Theodore Parker Centenary. 


The British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation will celebrate the Theodore Parker 
centenary at Essex Hall, on Wednesday, 
May 18. After an opening address by the 
president, John Harrison, Esq., Rev. George 
Croswell Cressey will speak on ‘‘ Theodore 
Parker and his Environment’’; Rev. Henry 
Gow, on “The Man’; Rey. Charles Har- 
grove, “‘The Theologian”’; Rev. John Page 
Hopps, “‘The Preacher’; and Rev. J. M. 
Lloyd Thomas, on ‘‘The Citizen.” 


Edmund Hamilton Sears. 


The centenary of Rev. Edmund Hamilton 
Sears, D.D., who was born April 6, 1810, 
was observed Sunday evening, May 8, at 
the First Parish Church, Weston, Mass., 
with a fitting and impressive service. The 
exercises opened with a devotional service | 
conducted by Mr. Russell, after which ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. James De 
Normandie, D.D., Rey. Abbot Peterson, 
Rev. Seth C. Beach, D.D., and Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D. Dr. De Normandie placed 
Dr. Sears in a high rank among the con- 
temporaries and followers of Channing,—a 
scholar, a thinker, a theologian, a poet, a 
minister, who felt that the church was a place 


for the constant emphasis and illustration 
of spiritual idealities. After speaking in 
highest terms of his theological and spiritual 
writings, he said that we pay the crowning 
tribute to him asa writer of hymns. ‘‘ You 
may preach and argue about dogmas and 
creeds, but you cannot put these into good 
hymns; they have place only for the great 
spiritual realities which know no bounds of 
land or age. His hymn, ‘Calm on the listen- 
ing ear of night,’ will go on bearing the joy 
of human hearts to the Eternal Throne to 
the end of years. 
ary or the home will say, ‘Here was a sweet 
singer of the Church Universal of the liv- 
ing God.’”’ Mr. Peterson, speaking for the 
church at Lancaster where Dr. Sears preached 
for seven years, brought an affectionate 
message from those among whom he labored. 
“Though few are now left whose memory 
reaches back to the time of his Lancaster 
pastorate,’ he said, ‘‘all of us have been 
under the spell of his influence and have 
known him in the spirit, if not in the body.” 
Dr. Beach brought a like message from Dr. 
Sears’ former parish at Wayland. 

“Tt is forty years since Dr. Sears ceased 
to be minister of the Wayland parish,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and of those who were adult parish- 
ioners there are very few left; but the tradi- 
tion of his greatness and of his saintliness 
has been transmitted from parents to chil- 
dren, and is kept fresh in all Wayland families 
whose line runs back to that era. Wayland 
has been fortunate in having several ministers 
who are kindly remembered, but among them 
all Dr. Sears is our proudest memory.” 
Dr. Eliot characterized Dr. Sears as a con- 
server, but not a reactionist; a saint, but 
not a medizvalist; as one who was a saint, 
and yet took his part in all the active con- 
cerns and in all the joys and tragedies of his 
own time. He has taught us the inestima- 
ble value of the work of a man who pre- 
serves “the good the past hath had,” and 


Worshippers in the sanctu- | 


with it helps ‘“‘to make his own time glad.”’ 
He possessed the only kind of religious faith 
that has enduring power,—the kind that 
unites a truth and an affection. He showed 
us how to vivify and uplift the faith that we 
had inherited. He showed us how to turn 
sight into insight. He taught us to listen 
for the voices of the angel chorus and to 
witness the coming of the Divine in the calm 
on Galilee’s lake or in the waving of Sharon’s 
palms. In that he led us straight into the 
heart of Christ. He gave to us the spiritual 
vision that knows that the things that are 
seen are temporal and that the things that 
are not seen are eternal. 

Dr. Sears’ two Christmas hymns, “It 
came upon the midnight clear’’ and “Calm 
on the listening ear of night,’ were sung, 
the former by the chorus choir to music by 
Sullivan, and the latter by the congregation 
at the close of the service. 


The Free Religious Association. 


The annual convention of the Free Re- 
ligious Association will be held on Friday, 
May 27, at the Parker Memorial, Boston. 
The present year being the centennial of 
the birth of Theodore Parker, the conven- 
tion will be made a commemorative occasion. 
The speakers at the morning session, at 
ten o’clock, will consider ‘“The Work and In- 
fluence of Theodore Parker.’’ Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead, president of the Association, will 
preside; and there will be addresses by Rev. 
George A. Gordon, D.D., Rev. Charles F. 
Dole, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, and 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise. 

The festival, with luncheon and addresses, 
will take place in the Parker Fraternity 
Hall, Parker Memorial, at one o'clock. 
Many of the speakers will be those who knew 
Parker, and will pay personal tribute to his 
life and service. Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
will preside; and there will be brief addresses 
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Pleasantrics. 


“JT know why Adam named pigs, pigs,’’ 
said Tommy. ‘When he saw them eat, he 
couldn’t help calling them so, ‘cause they’re 
so piggish!’’ 


A Swede entered a post-office in the North- | 
west and inquired: ‘‘Ban any letters for me 


to-day?” ‘‘What name, please?” fe Ny | 
tank de name is on de letter.’’—Everybody’s | 
Magazine. 


In the middle of July, 1633, three Puritan 
clergymen, named Cotton, Stone, and Hooker, 
set sail for Boston. The people used to 
say, in reference to the names of the three 
ministers, that their three great necessities 
would now be suppled; for they had Cotton 
for their clothing, Stone for their building, 
and Hooker for their fishing. 


An itinerant minister was preaching on 
a very sultry day in a small room, and was 
much annoyed by those who casually dropped 
in after the service had commenced, in- 
variably closing the door after them. His 
patience being at length exhausted by the 
extreme oppressiveness of the heat, he 
vociferated to an offender, ‘‘Friend, I believe 
if I was preaching in a bottle, you would 
put the cork in!” 


One of Judge Lindsay’s stories is of a 
poor Irishman who was arrested on the 
Fourth of July for punching another man in 
the face. When the judge asked him if he 
was guilty, he said, “Sure, that’s what I’m 
here to find out.” The judge told him he 
was charged with striking a man. “But 
wasn’t it the Fourth of July, and couldn’t I 
have a bit of fun?’ he asked. ‘‘Yes,” said 
the judge, “but your right to have fun ended 
where this man’s nose began.” 


Dr. Donne, the celebrated Dean of St. 
Paul’s, having married Sir George More’s 
daughter without the consent of her parents, 
was imprisoned in the Fleet prison, and 
treated with severity. Donne, however, 
wrote a very eloquent and submissive letter 
to the offended father-in-law, which was 
signed, ““John Donne, Ann Donne, undone.” 
This quibble is said to have been the means 
of restoring the distressed couple to the 
parental favor. 


Dr. Patrick Scougal, a Scottish bishop, 
being earnestly besought by an old woman 
to visit her sick cow, the prelate reluctantly 
consented, but, walking round the cow, he 
said gravely, “If the beast live, she live; 
and if she die, she die; and I can do nae 
mair for her.””’ Not long afterwards he was 
dangerously afflicted with a quinsy in the 
throat; hereupon the old woman, having 
access to his chamber, walked round his bed 
repeating the same words, which she believed 
had cured the animal. At this extraor- 
dinary sight the bishop was seized with a 
fit of laughter, which broke the quinsy. 


The president of a famous college allowed 
his wife to persuade him of the uselessness of 
fire insurance on household goods, and his 
policy lapsed. Better judgment asserting 
itself, he finally renewed his insurance. The 
same day a fire in his wife’s closet destroyed 
some of her dresses, which the president 
thought a good joke. In due time the 
president of the insurance company wrote 
President Blank this letter:— 

**Dear Mr. Blank,—We enclose check for 
$500, paying your fire claim under our pol- 
icy B 6,007. I note, in passing upon these 
papers, that the policy went into effect at 
noon, December 10, and the fire did not! 
occur until 3 P.M. 

“Why the delay?”—Circle Magazine. 
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CHURCH 
s OK 
120 Boy sTon Sr. 
BOSTON — MASS. — 


THE TEMPLETON INN 


TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A SUMMER RESORT 


“In the heart of the Massachu- 
setts Highlands” 


Steam heat in every room, private 
baths, elevator, electric lights, bracing 


air, pure water, best of beds, good 
food, fine service. Send for booklet. 
PERCIVAL BLopGeETT, Manager. 


Templeton, Mass., April 20, 1910. 


AMONG N.H. HILLS 
REST AND RECREATION 


We can accommodate a few guests at our 
summer home, Restview, Canterbury, N.H., 
from July to October. High and dry, fine 
scenery, maple shade, pine groves, home-grown 
vegetables, etc. For particulars, address C. L. 
TRUE, Tilton, N.H. 


Educational, 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Unsectarian University Privileges 

Elective courses leading to the University 
degrees of S.T.B., A.M., and Ph.D. Stu- 
ents paying the full fee may take without 
extra charge appropriate courses offered in 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
and in Andover Theological Seminary. For 
particulars address The Dean of the Harvard 
Divinity School, Room 5, Cambridge, Mass, 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction. Thorough 
preparation for college or scientific gchata: 
Athletic training. For catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS, For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charlies W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,60 cents percopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


No 
Repair 
Bills 


Our ‘*MAINE”’ 


Maine 
Mfg. Co. 
Nashua, N.H. 


WHITE JACOUN TAIN, 


Scores of new styles and sizes now ready 


Duplex Ice Grate insures rapid 
- + circulation of COLD, DRY, PURE AIR .. 


Handsome 1910 catalog and pictorial booklet now ready 


REF RIGERATORS rrigealontaceal 4 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & C0, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


86 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & 60., LTD. 


LONDON 


Gducational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


MacDuftie School | 
For Girls. 
183 Central Street, Springfield, Mass. 


College Preparatory and General Course. Music 
and Art for elementary and advanced students. 
Two year Domestic Science Course. Four attrac- 
tive houses in beautiful grounds. New G 
inm and outdoor sports. Halfway 
Boston and New York. The absence of raw east 
winds makes it very desirable for girls with a ten- 


| The 
———— 
dency to colds and throat troubles. College cer- 
tificate privileges. 


| 


John MacDuffie, Ph. D. 
}], Mrs. John MacDuftfio, A. B. 


ws 


as- 
between 


2 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for beth sexes. 
Tuition and Board, $2s50a year. Courses in Business F 
Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. New Separate Dor- 
mitories. College Certificate. T. P. FARR, Pence. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL tl 

TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 

Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees. 
For Catalogue address ‘ 

WALTER B, GAGE, Headmaster. 


ERIC FOREST SCHOOL 
POWDER POINT, - DUXBURY, MASS. 
Box 638. F. B. KNAPP, Director. 


The Chest 

with the 
Chillin 
it 


World’s 


